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HOFFMAN HOUSE, C. McKibbin, R. H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
b Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
Madison Square..............s.ss000- New York. N eW S C h O O i Boo k S late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 
a 
EUROPEAN PLAN. CIRARD HOUSE, 
‘Said by all i 
Seg erry Banh eta oe ; shai 
“*Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and PUBLISHERS, McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 
“‘Dr. Williamson’s long. experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal pf Medical Scienec. 9-2 


NOW READY. 


Littre’s Abridged French 


DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA LANGUE 


Francaise, abrege du Dictionnaire de E. 

Littre, de l’Academie Francaise. Par A. 

Beaujean. 1 vol. royal 8vo,, strongly bound 

in half-mor., 1,400 pages, $5. 

Also, a fresh supply of 

LITTRE’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- 

ary. 4 vols royal 4to, half-mor., $40. 

Imported and for sale wholesale and retail by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway,N. Y. 


*,* Priced catalogues of choice and rare 
books in all departments of literature, sent to 
any address upon receipt of stamps to pay post- 
age. 8-12 9-3 








25 Beautifal Address Cards, with your 
name neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, 7 name printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples of address cards sent for 10c. Pratt 
Bros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 





Ready-printed Almanac Sheets — II- 
lustrated, neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send 10c for specimens 
of Almanacs. Pratt BroTHers, Steam Prinrt- 
ers, Marlboro, Mass. 8-11-9-1 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
I te RECN abich bilsisndviewhieeCoaesedees 50 
Common School Edition........ Casedvecs «nee 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
SE aD Ro tenendieubowecnee tine 00.b400400 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the four books for $3 00. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-8 9-8 209 N. Fourth st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of 

mounted with the best Hotary 
ings, for 







arran' 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnaté. 











NEW YORE: AND CHICAGO. 


The publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following new 
and important Educational works which they have recently published: 


I. 
Swinton’s Ceographical Course, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-Book Series, Outlines of History, Language Lessons, &c. 

In the preparation of these works the author has not been content with making merely a skill- 
ful compilation; he has, in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance with the most 
advanced methods now pursued in our leading cities, and has introduced features of such novelty 
and importance that the publication of these books must mark a new erain geographical teaching. 
The course is embodied in two books. namely: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, designed as a Class-book for Primary and 

Intermediate Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages 8vo. $1 20. 
COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography 


for each State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Intermediate and Grammar grades. 
136 pages, 4to. $2 00. 


*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies. A 
copy of the ‘‘Elementary Geography’’ will be mailed on receipt of 60c, and of the ‘‘Complete 
Geography’’ on receipt of $1 00, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. Speci- 
men pages sent free on application. i 

7 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
EDITED BY D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated in two com- 
prehensive Pt well-graded books. ‘The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two Arith- 
metics are profusely illustiated with ye and beautiful designs. 

— the cheapest, the best, and the han 
public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 165 pages. 

COMPLETE ABITHMETIC, 508 pages. 

COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. Price $2 00. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 254 pages. Price $1 00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. Price $1 25. : 

The “Complete Arithmetic’’ is also published in two volumes, Part J. and Part II. 
80c each. 


*,* We will send sample copies of ‘‘The First Book,’’ and of ‘‘The Complete Arithmetic,’’ for 
examination with‘a view to their introduction, on receipt ot $1 00 for the two books: Part I. and 
Part 11. for 50 cents each; the Algebra for $1 50; and the Problems for $1 00 each. Specimen 
pages and full descriptive circulars of the series will be sent on application. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
BY GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a rational 5 oe of Drawing adapted to our common 
educational wants, whereby more real progress may attained in less than half the time re- 
quired by other systems, and at farless cost. The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only 
proper way ef presenting the copies to the eye of the student—neatly encased in envelopes con- 
taining 12 each, with an accompanying Manual ot Instruction, and sheets of blank drawing pa- 
per. The whole course, when completed, will comprise a thoroughly comprehensive and scien- 
tifically graded system of epg bs the various branches of Art, including Industrial, Orna- 
mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure Drawing, &c. 
NOW READY, THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

This series is comprised in 48 cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 12 each, with sheets of 
drawing paper, and an accompanying Manual of Instruction for each set. The sets are designa- 
ted as follows: A Lines and their Combinations, price 60c; B Cubic Diagrams, price 60c; € 
Light and Shade, price 60c; D Practical Studies, price 60c. 

*,7 Wc shall be pleased to send sample sets of the Elementary Series for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1 25. iV 
" a 


A Shorter Course in Civil Covernment. 
Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged ia Topics, with Numerous Question; tor Convenience in 
Feaching. Prepared for the: use of Common, Select, and Grammar Schools. By Calvin Towns- 
end, author of ‘*Analysis of Civil Government,’’ “‘Compendium of Commercial Law,’’ ‘‘An- 
alysis of Letter Writing,’’ &c, Cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1 00. : 
By mail to educationists, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 60c. 

*,* The ‘‘Educational Reporter’’ for July will be sent to Teachers and Educationists on appli- 

cation. For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 


oO. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, . 
407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


; We claim to offer in this 
somest Shorter Course in Mathematics now before the 


Price 50 cents. 
Price $1 40. 


Price 





8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 


a oe 
The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 








McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


Res Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@aq 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


New York. 


$S$2s and S$8O 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE 


PARLOR HEALTH LIFT 
AND 
Lift Hisxercise. 


Elastic, Reactionary and Cumulative. 


A COMPLETE CYMNASIUM 


for Men, Women, and Children—Weighs but 18 

pounds — Cross-Bar and Side-Handle. The 

cheapest and best. It equalizes circulation of 

blood, tones the nervous system, increases vi- 

tality. invigorates every function of body and 

mind, concentratee exercise into a few minutes 

od day, yet distributes over the whole body. 

14 Bond street, New York. 

already singing 

ING of Day School and Juvenile Singing Books. 
copy 50 cents. Specimen pages free. 


oubles the strength in a few months. Send for 
A} | 00 CHILDREN 
] from 
Immense demand. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Cincinnati : . 





full circular. J. 
9-19-4 





- SCHERMERHORN &CO. 
and youth are 
Pre-eminently superior to all others, $5 per dozen. Bingle | 











2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTOR 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell's New Geographies 
and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo- 
ries, the New American Readers and Spellcrs, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-11 9-1 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and _ Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &.; &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIEs, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

_ Correspondence i invited. 





8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4¢ 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C.E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Harper & Brothers "publish ‘United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leavy- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, yublish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admira le First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physicai Manipulation and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Ruble Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
ogee 2 the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 

Ginn Brothers, Boston, ublish Al- 
len & Greenough’ 8 popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘‘Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geo; raphy complete in two 
books. Boston Music Bours of Charts and Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Haagen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

S. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 10-1 407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 





LEADINC JOURNALS. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QuUERIES—A unique 
journal. Every teacher should read it. Only $1 
ayear. One No. -5c. W. D. Henkle, Solem, 
Ohio, editor. 


Cheap School J ournals.- —The Mich- 
igan Teacher or the Northern Iudiana Teacher, 
will be furnished at 

One Dollar per Year 


until Jan. 1, 1876. Sample copies, 10 cents. 
dress H. A. Ford, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ad- 
8-11 





Christian Female College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 
gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- 
ticulars toJ. K. Rogers, President. 8-8¢ 


The United States Law Association 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 








AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness ef every kind, at any point in the 
United States or Europe, ‘through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and effi- 
cient. Preliminary ey of claims will 
be made without charge. Fees and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


a Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 


Hii. + be - Chemist. 

IV. vii “ 5 Eng’r of Mines. 
wy vied as sti Architect. 

VI. ied ms Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-910 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as s applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
<n Madill, A. M., 


Canter H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. , Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee o the first pod 8 attendance in 
ge class will be $80, and for the second year 
payable in every case in advance. 

“There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. T here 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars address 
STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo 


Prof. of Real Prop. 





The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 





The Central Publishing Co. Pub- 
lish First Lessons in Physiology and First Les- 
sens in Natural Philosophy, by Prof. C. L. 
Hotze. The only elementary books of the kind 
written especially for the upper grades of com- 
mon schools. Price$l. To teachers for exami- 
nation, 60c. Address The Central Publishing 
Co., 625 Olive street, St. Louis. 8-11 9-1 





Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 





E. D. JONES, 


INSU RANCH, 


417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





%3-School buildings a specialty. 8-11 9-4 


Drury College, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


NATHAN J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 


Professor of Social Science, and Instructor in 
Mental Philosophy. 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
and Instructor in Greek. 


PAUL ROULET, 


Professor of the French Language, anNinstruc- 
torin Mathematics. 
a 


EDWARD A. BENNER, A.M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Physics, ont In- 
structor in German. 


THOMAS U. FLANNER, A.M., M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. 


ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ot Music, and Director of the Mis- 
souri Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER B. MANNING, 


Associate Professor of Music. 


WALTER H. ASHLEY, A.B., 
Instructor in Latin. 
HATTIE A. COMINGS, Lady Principal, 


Instructor in Natural Science, Drawing, and 
Painting. 


MARY T. CARKENER, 


Principal of the Model School, and Instructor 
in English Branches. 


LIZZIE E. BATTLE, 


Assistant on the Piano and Organ. 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Librarian. 


Springfield offers, in Drury College, special 
advantages for the education of youth from a 
vast region of country. The climate is cool and 
bracing for students from Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas; it is favorable for those long subject 
to the malaria of the lower portions of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and even Michigan; while in 
its milder winters there is relief for those who 
come from Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska from 
the piercing prairie winds of those regions. 

In respect, therefore, to healthfulness of cli- 
mate, Drury College offers to studen4s advanta- 
ges nowhere in the country excelled. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
Springfield is already, to some extent, a sum- 
mer resort for people escaping the sultry heats 
of the far South and of the Mississippi Valley. 

Lady students enjoy in Drury College the same 
advantages as young men. In general they re- 
cite in the same classes, are allowed to pursue 
the same course of study, to compete for the 
same ‘‘Honors,’’ and to attain the same ‘‘ De- 
grees.’’ 

No pains will be spared by the conductors of 
Drury College to render the Ladies’ Department 
worthy of the patronage of those parents who 
seek for their daughters the best opportunities 
for high intellectual culture, accompanied with 
the purest moral influences. 

Payment of tuition must be made strictly in 
advance, and a certificate of settlement from 
the treasurer of the college is required before 
entering any class for instructien. 


AID TO STUDENTS. 

No charge is made for tuition in the regular 
courses of study to the children of ministers of 
all denominations, actively engaged in their sa- 
cred calling. 

Board can be obtained at $2 00 to $4 00 per 
week, including lights and fuel. Club, or self- 
boarding, costs about one-half these rates. 


For catalogues and further information, ad- 
dress 


J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Springfield, Mo. 





WANTED! 
TEACHERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OFFICERS - 


To send postal card for descriptive 
catalogue of 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cuyot’s Ceographies, 
W. & S.’s Patent Copy Books, 
Hadley’ s Language Lessons 


Crammar, 
Cooley’s Philosophies, 
- Chemistries, 


Tenney’s Zoologies, : 
Harper’s Composition, 
Cuyot’s Maps, 
Sheldon’s Reading Charts, 
&c., &c., &c. 


ADDRESS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, 
New York City, 
or, 0. S. COOK, 


Care Hadley Brothers, Chicago. 
THOMAS SCHOLES, 
Leavenworth, Kangas, 
or, M. BABCOCK, " 
608 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
33-Say where you saw this advertisement. 
A NEW 
AND MODERN 
ook for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. % - 





THE ART OF tis 

° wh 4 
‘Teaching Schoe 
J. R. SYPHER. mss 


i ie highest authority for the best means ‘és 

methods of correct instruction. Ever 

teacher should haveacopy. None can afford t 

be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to ah 

gy of the United States, on receipt of price 
It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organi: 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teacl 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 
I—Education. 
I—Discipline. 

IlI—Schoo)] Authorities. 

1V—Organization. 
V—Management. 

‘¢ -VI—Methods of Instruction. 

ing the Alphabet, 
sor Method, 


Chapter 


“ce 
“e 


(Teac! 
Orthograph: 
Word Met 01 


c.) 
Vil—Methods of Instruction — Conti) 
ued. (Reading, Declamation 
and Composition.) 
VIII—Methods of Instruction—Contir 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 
Be ate nae of Instruction—Contir 
. _(Geography.) 
X—Methiods of Instruction — Contiz 
(Botany and Geology.) 
Be X1—Methiods of Instruction — Contix 
. .(Grammar.) 
aid X1I—Methods of Instruction — Contr 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy an 
Chemistry .) 
‘* XIII—Methods of Instruction —Contir 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawingan 


Mus 

XIV—Methode of Instraction— Contiy 
ued. (History.) 

‘¢  XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

‘* XVI—Higher Education. 

** XVII—Government. 

‘*XVIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale of- 
Too many Books on one Subject 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 





1 VoLumE, 16mo., CLorH, 327 pp. =" 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 








bAY some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 








ENCLOSE stamps to answer inquir- 
ies. We put less than a peck of pos- 
tal cards into our waste basket every 
day, simply because we cannot afford 
to look up information and write it, 
and pay postage for the privilege. 





SPECIMEN copies will be sent for 
15 cents, and yearly subscribers fur- 
nished post-paid for $1 60. 








REMEMBER that this journal con- 
tains a third more reading matter 
each issue, than any other educational 
journal published in this country. 








WE stop all papers when the time 
for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 








Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write, 
say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 








THanks to our friends for their 
good words, and their prompt renew- 
als, and for additional names, too. It 











rs Tie Es vinsiicecccuscevecvccnean EDITOR. 








ST. LOUIS, JANUARY, 1876. 








TERMS: 


Per annum, in advance...........0..secceces $1 ie 
666 are sina saves sees anoeeunseues 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








MOVING ON. 


ETTERS from all portions of the 
country say the late meetings of 
the teachers and school officers have 
been not only more largely attended 
than ever before, but measures look- 
ing toa much more practical course 
of study have been adopted, and the 
unity of the whole scheme of educa- 
tion will be secured. 


In most of the States three conven- 
tions assembled at the same time and 
place. The teachers of the State, the 
school officers, and the friends of 
Normal Schools. All three of these 
conventions were being held at the 
same time in Missouri, in Illinois, 
in Indiana, in Iowa, and in several 
other States. 

The objects are one. What means 
can be made most effective to secure 
these objects? That is, to educate 
the people. 

The conventions and associations 
held the past year have done much to 
give us a solution of the problem. 








Forty teachers and nineteen school 
officers in one county subscribe for, 
read, and circulate this journal. 


If all our County Commissioners 
and County Superintendents would 
take hold of the matter, the same or 
a greater number might be secured 
easily in every county, and then their 
work and its results would show so 
strongly and favorably that the peo- 
ple would demand better legislation 
for the schools. School officers, too, 
need to read not only what is being 
done, but what ought to be done. 


itously, and the people censure them, 
when if they only knew the necessity 
existing for the action taken, they 
would approve instead ot condemn. 
Ignorance finds fault and stops—but 
intelligence helps to remedy evils— 
and builds up. 








Our readers and friends do them- 
selves as well as the JOURNAL 4 ser- 
vice and a credit when they mention 
the fact of seeing notices and adver- 
tisements in our columns, in their 
correspondence. It shows our pat- 
rons of all sorts that we reach an ob- 
servant, enterprising, and an intelli- 
gent constituency. 

We do not mean to publish a line 
in these columns, in any department 
of the paper, that will not repay a 
careful perusal. 

It will be difficult for our teachers 
to select from any source a better or 
more practical spelling lesson than 
the words found in our advertising 
columns. If they doubt it, let them 
try it. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

HERE is economy in giving the 

children a good education. We 
know too little of the whys and the 
wherefores connected with our calling 
on the farm, in the shop, and in the 
store. We work too much in the 
dark. To get the best possible re- 
sults from our land and fertilizers, 
from what we do day by day, any- 
where and everywhere, how impor- 
tant that we should understand their 
constituents and their adaptability 
to certain crops. As soon as by im- 
proved intellectual power we begin 
to discover and apply the laws of na- 
ture, a vast accession is made to the 
power of human productiveness. If 
this be so, we see how groundless is 
the opinion that education and science 
are without practical benefit, and 
that students are only a useless bur- 
den on the community, since it is 
knowledge and its application which 
has given us all the advantages which 
we possess Over savages. 








THE Board of Curators of the Mis- 
souri State University, at their late 
meeting, elected Dr. S. S. Laws Pres- 
ident, in place of Dr. Reed, who had 








all helps. 


They do a great deal of work gratu- 


A REFORM NEEDED. 


ROF. J. W. DICKENSON in a 
paper read lately before the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
Says : 
“The reform our methods of teach- 
ing now need so much, is that one by 
which the teacher, putting aside his 
text-books, except for reference, will 
bring the objects of his teaching actu- 
ally into the presence of the pupil, 
and then, by oral teaching, make him 
conscious of the ideas he would have 
him know. 

If the teacher will do this he will 
accomplish three things— (1st) he 
will excite in the mind of his pupil 
a knowledge of what the pupil desires 
to learn; (2d) he will teach him a 
method of study —a result more val- 
uable than all the knowledge ever ac- 
quired during the most extended 
course of studies pursued in any of 
our schools ; and (3d. what is of more 
value than all else beside), the pupil 
will acquire a discipline of mind that 
will enable him to control himself in 
whatever he shall in the tuture under- 
take to do or to be. A knowledge of 
the science of teaching must be ob- 
tained, that a trueart may exist. The 
art of teaching cannot be intelligent- 
ly practiced by one who does not well 
understand the great end that all 
teaching should propose to itself to 
secure. 








THROUGH the week we go down 
into the valleys of care and shadow. 
Our Sabbaths should be hills of light 
and joy in God’s presence; and so, 
as time rolls by, we shall go from 
mountain-top to mountain-top, till at 
last we catch the glory of the gate, 
and enter in, to go no more out for- 
ever. 

Ezra §. Carr has been elected 
State Superintendent in California, 
as successor to the Hon. Henry L. 
Bolander. 

Hon. F. M. Cockrell, United States 
Senator from this State, has our 
thanks for valuable public documents. 

THE Hon. Joseph Peerault is Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
for Idaho. 

THE Hou. O. H. Riggs is the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools for 





resigned the position. 








Utah, 
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OME general considerations force 

themselves on our attention as 
essential to a complete insight into 
the point of view assumed in the 
foregoing discussion. It is obvious 
that the question of the separation of 
church and State is the deepest polit- 
ical question in modern history. Its 
meaning and significance and its 
quantitative limits are vital points to 
settle. The study of the philosophy 
of history alone can give us the solu- 
tion of these problems. The broad 
contrast of Oriental life and civiliza- 
tion with European, opens for us the 


first glimpse of the true status of 


Christianity in the world-history. 

I. Fundamental principle. Wu- 
man responsibility is the fundamen- 
*tal presupposition of all ethical sys- 
tems. But the degree of its realiza- 
tion varies, and with it varies the 
scale of civilization. The Oriental 
civilization of the present day, and 
even the European civilizations of an- 
cient times, fail to recognize individ- 
ual responsibility in the sense that 
modern Christendom does. Our mod- 
ern civilization would prove utterly 
untenable on a basis of Chinese ethics. 
In China the individual does not form 
the unit; the unit is the family. In- 
dividuals are minors, not having 
reached separate, individual respon- 
sibility. Onthis fact rests their mode 
of punishment—corporal chastise- 
ment, rather than the mere depriva- 
tion of property and freedom of life 
and limb, as with us. Corporal pun- 
ishment is corrective and preventive, 
but does not imply individual con- 
sciousness of honor—it treads it out, 
wherever it finds it. A crime com- 
mitted by an individual is expiated 
by the whole family in China. Neith- 
er is the intention of the individual 
taken into account. What is done by 
the individual through accident is 
placed in the same category as his in- 
tentional acts. This distinction of 
morhl purpose and intention from 
mere contingent results of action, is 
indeed not fully arrived at, until we 
come down to quite modern times, 
to the time when the criminal code 
has become interpenetrated with the 
Christian principle. It is obvious 
that in those civilizations wherein 
the patriarchal idea still holds sway, 
the individual in a large measure 
takes his resolution to act, chiefly 
from the elders of the family. Per- 
haps the whole family derive their 
common guidance from the oracle, 
the auspices, the auguries or some 
special mode of receiving an intima- 
tion of a higher will. Modes have 
varied with different peoples, but the 
essential fact has been everywhere 
the same, that decision was an extra- 
individual concern. Nevertheless re- 
sponsibility was recognized, even 
though it transcended the limits we 
ascribe to it. In the savage state of 
society the whole tribe or people is 
held responsible for the deed of a sin- 
gle individual. Among the half ciy 





ilized peoples the family is the unit of | On this basis appeared Christianity | is the genius and spirit of our govern- 


responsibility. It is the mark of the 
first stage of civilization to hold the 
individual responsible without distin- 
guishing the accidental effects of an 
act from those of wilful intention. 
Finally the enlightened stage of civili- 
zation discriminates between malice, 
error, and accident, in weighing the 
responsibility of human acts. 


Il. Religion and Morality. The 
close relation of morality, which in- 
cludes special duties, to religion, 
which contains the ultimate and su- 
preme ground of all obligation, has 
led to the connection which we see 
everywhere existing between the sys- 
tem of.education and the national reli- 
gion. The national religion in defin- 
ing its relation to God, defines its-idea 
of the final destiny of man. Not only 
does education, moral and intellectu- 
al, depend directly upon this, but the 
form of government, the constitution 
of civil society, likewise presuppose 
that basis. The caste system of the 
Hindoos, founded in the Brahminic 
religion, determines minutely the 
whole fabric of their civilization and 
consequently their morality. Who- 
ever has read the tedious catalogue of 
duties in the code of Manu will bear 
witness to the complexity and artifi- 
cial nature of a system of duties foun- 
ded on Brahminism. ‘‘ What Heaven 
has conferred is called THE NATURE,” 
says Confucius ; “ an accordance with 
this nature is called THE PATH OF 
buTy; the regulation of this path is 
called INSTRUCTION.” The Analects 
of Confucius and the other Chinese 
classics prescribe the duties that flow 
from their religious principle—the 
worship of ancesters. Religion, gov- 
ernment and education in Greece uni- 
ted to realize the Divine as a work of 
art ; the tenet of their religion, which 
makes of the Divine a Manifestation 
in specialized existence, moulded the 
entire ethical life of the Greeks—not 
only their worship of the statues of 
the beautiful divinities, and their cul- 
ture of the human physique into liv- 
ing resemblence to those ideals, but 
even their initiation into the myster- 
ies,wherein they celebrated by sensu- 
ous ceremonies and exibitions. the 
mediation by which the manifestation 
of the Divine is realized. The ob- 
verse of this phase is found in the re- 
ligion and ethics of Rome. The state 
and religion there existed for the sub- 





in the world. The Roman state-reli- | 


gion had culminated in crushing the 
individual into the abstract soulless 
forms of secular law. The new reli- 
gion proclaimed a spiritual kingdom 
to be found in the depths of inward 
reflection and devotion. Separating 
itself thus from the external and mere- 
ly secular, a new institution arises in 
the world—the Church as a distinct 
existence. In the heathen civilizations 
religion and the state had not become 
separate existentes. The complete 
evolution of an existence or organism 
only occurs when each function has 
its special] organ, and through the ex- 
treme of division there is realized the 
highest unity. Compare the life of 
the protozoa with that of the highest 
vertebrates, or the savage state of so- 
ciety wherein there exists no divis- 
ion of labor with that more advanced 
stage of society wherein the greatest 
diversity of employments coexists 
with the completest unity and inter- 
dependence through domestic and for- 
eign commerce; or finally, compare 
the absolute despotism wherein the 
three essential functions of govern- 
ment, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial power are all centralized in 
one man or family,—compare this 
with the most developed constitution 
wherein these functions aré separate 
and co-ordinate. The complete evolu- 
tion of the Christian Civilization re- 
quires the unfolding of State and 
Church into independent and coordi- 
nate institutions. Thesame tendency 
that makes even the government itself 
unfold into independent co-ordinate 
functions appear everywhere socially, 
politically, and ethically. It is divis- 
ion of labor in civil society ; local self- 
government politically ; free corpora- 
tions for education, for religion, for 





industry. 
: ” J 
XN 
EDUCATION BY THE STATE, 
[No. 3.] 


E are now unqualifiedly com- 

mitted to the acceptance of the 
broad proposition that the State,— 
i.e a majority of the citizens of a 
political division called a State,—has 
the right, nay, that it is its grave 
duty, to adopt any and all measures 
that may be found necessary “to pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure 
indvidual protection and common 


jection of all that is individual and | safety.” This proposition or principle 
special, to the universal; the special | of government, has never been disput- 


person sacrifices himself, his whims | ed, nor has the right been categorical- 


and caprices, for his abstract individ- | 
uality, for himself as a legal exis- 
tence. Sacrifice of special existence 
gave such solid satisfaction to the Ro- 
man people that their favorite specta- 
cles in the arena consisted in actual 
death struggles of gladiators with | 
beasts, or with eachother. The prin-| 
ciple of the state was inseparable from | 
their religion; sacrifice of what is 
special for the sake of the general law, | 
was performed constantly by symbols 
and by actual deeds throughout the | 
entire histury of Rome, until its prin- 
ciple tottered to its fall under the em- 
perors., 





ly denied,(of course it is meant never 
denied except by those with whom an 
intelligent person would blush to be 
caught in discussion on any subject). 
So that in all controversies touching 
the prerogatives of the State, if we 


| can reduce the argument down to the 


settlement of the single question, is 
the system supported, or the power 
exercised, by the State, necessary to 
good government, the question at is- 


;sue is conclusively, authoritatively 


and finally settled. The thought is 
tersely and comprehensively stated 
in the hackneyed phrase which under- 
lies republican institutions,and which 





ment, “thegreat ‘t good to the great- 
est number.” ©, “S>rsal education can 
be justified uw, - ""by this principle, 
but upon the f Yr fact, now most 
“ urthe . 

emphatically - and hereinafter 
proved, that” atedhion is a positive 
and great b se. hrot only to the re- 
cipient therev:,’but to every member 
of the society of whi¢h he is an ime- 
gral part. By its very nature it inev- 
itably possesses and imparts both a 
direct and reflex virtue. If these 
statements are not self-evident, they 
will be easily and fully established by 
a little intelligent reflection. 

In illustration of the correctness of 
the view that the State may properly 
exact anything of its individual citi- 
zens Which necessarily flows out of 
the mutual relation existing, and 
which is needed to sustain the objects 
of government, let us cite some of the 
acts (requirements) of government 
universally recognized, and submitted 
to as rights. 


Our courts, in pursuance of law, 
(which is the State’s expressed will), 
have immemorially and uniformly 
held that no citizen has the right to 
pursue his own selfish desires, or to 
promote his individual welfare to the 
inevitable detriment and loss of his 
neighbor and fellow citizen. On the 
other hand, since our interests, as 
citizens, are mutual and reciprocal, 
the power is exercised to compel each 
to make sacrifice of selfish pleasures 
and desires, for the promotion of mu- 
tual benefits. Thus, if to secure my 
own convenience, by avoiding much 
labor and sacrifice of time, I do that 
which will create a nuisance for my 
neighbor, the powers that be will as- 
suredly abate it, even at my great 
cost, and compel me to remove the 
offence. No one ever questions the 
justness of the law’s demand in this 
regard, or the right of the State to 
exercise this power. Why? There 
is certainly no direct benefit accruing 
to me from this exercise of power, 
and may be loss of time and money. 

Again, municipal authorities may 
oblige me to pave the sidewalk 
in front of my house, or property, 
and cause me to spend large 
sums of money in improving the 
street ; and yet I may derive little or 
no direct benefit therefrom. Have 
these authorities a right to exercise 
this power? “Who questions it? The 
yeneral welfare is thereby promoted, 
and an indirect good results to me. 
County courts (or the voters of my 
county) levy taxes on me to build asy- 
lums and poor-houses; and yet, I 
never had an insane or pauper kins- 
man. Never willl, or my heirs, derive 
what is called a direct benefit from 
these institutions. Yet find the man, 
with so little respect for his reputa- 
tion and with so poor a regard for the 
estimate men may put upon his com- 
mon seuse, who will deny the justice 
of the exaction. 

Juries and governments compel 
the forfeiture of my life for the 
general good, or call on me 
to risk its forfeiture to secure the 
maintenance of government and the 
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government’s safety or welfare. As- 
suredly no conceivable individual 
benefit flows to me from such a sacri- 
fice. What are principalities and 
powers to me, with all their wealth 
and glory and grandeur, when the 
gates of the unseen close between us 
forever? Yet, I recognize their right 
to remove me eternally beyond the 
limits of their power to benefit. 
Why? Tell me, you who claim that 
the State has no right to tax me to 
educate my neighbor’s child, because, 
forsooth, I am not immediately and 
directly benefitted thereby. Explain 
upon what principle you justify the 
execution of the murderer; and re- 
member, while you explain, that 
principles are immutable. 

I indulge in a freedom of personal 
action that brings no bodily harm or 
loss of property to another citizen; 
and yet the State levies a burdensome 
tax on me; andif I cannot discharge 
the debt, in money, it exacts its equiv- 
alent from the sweat of my brow, be- 
cause my conduct tends to deprave 
and corrupt the morals of society. I 
innocently fail to do that which the 
law enjoins, or just as innocently do 
that it forbids, because I am ignorant 
of the law. Yet the executors of the 
law inflict on me the penalties attach- 
ing to the violation of law, because 
my act may be an example to others 
and prove detrimental to society. 
For the good of society I may be ex- 
iled and ex patriated. Yet I, who 
have no children to educate, or who 
have bestowed a liberal education on 
my children, claim that the State has 
no right to tax me to confer a similar 
benefit on my neighbor’s child, and, 
per consequence, a good upon society! 
The conception I have, then, of the 
object of government is so narrow 
and contracted that I expect to enjoy 
all its benefits and its full protection 
without contributing anything to 
maintain or improve. it. Was there 
ever such another glaring absurdity! 

It is evident from all the foregoing, 
without extending the number of il- 
lustrations, that the State ought to 
adopt those measures which, in its 
judgment, will benefit society and im- 
prove the character and stability of 
government. I further submit, as one 
link in the chain of reasoning, that 
whatever tends to elevate the masses 
will produce these results. 


Does the education of the masses 
improve the condition of society ? 
Does the government realize from the 
expenditure of money, in this direc- 
tion, a quid pro quo; or does it there- 
from reap an advantage which could 
not be reaped from any other source ? 
It is apparent that if these questions 
can be answered affirmatively there 
remains no further ground of dispute. 
And, just here, let me call upon the 
reader to bear in mind that this issue 
is not, and has never been so clearly 
defined and restricted by those, who 
from time to time, proclaim there cap- 
tious objections to a State system of ed- 
ucation. Yet, this is a fair and exhaust- 
ive presentation of the case. First, 
individual welfare and human happi- 
ness could not exist in the absence of 





society with its restraining influences 
and protecting laws. Second, the bet- 
ter and the more intelligent the mem- 
bers of the society the more desirable 
and beneficial will the government be 
which it establishes. “Third, it is not 
only the right of societies, segregated 
for common welfare, to lay hold of 
and apply every means to perfect 
government, but it is also their high- 
est moral obligation. Now, fourth, 
the friends of popular education free- 
ly consent to abide the conseqnences 
and accept the result of the decision 
of the question, does the education 
of the masses improve the condition 
of government and contribute largely 
to the welfare of society. If we can 
not establish this claim we surrender. 

That there should exist the necessi- 
ty of seriously discussing these pro- 
positions in this the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in this boasted period of 
our enlightened civilization, is, to my 
mind, one of the strangest phenome- 
nons presented to our amazed and 
confounded reflections. Yet still, we 
recognize the existence of the necessi- 
ty, and must meet it fully. 


Let us appeal first to the testimony, 
—the recorded opinions of those re- 
cognized as statesmen and patriots ; 
those accorded greater virtues than 
the majority of their fellows. by being 
elevated by them to positions of hon- 
or, trust and power. Their testimony 
is introduced as corroborative evi- 
dence, simply. It is not claimed that 
it proves anything. But surely in 
forming our judgments we should 
permit the uniform views of these re- 
presentative men to possess great 
weight, when it is impossible to raise 
a reasonable presumption that they 
were influenced by sinister motives, 
or biased by prejudice or personal in- 
terest. 

When he who exemplified the 
American ideal of the pure patriot 
and noble _ statesman — President 
Washington—was about to retire per- 
manently from public life—illustri- 
ous, weighted with honors such as 
the world had never before conferred, 
surfeited with all in the way of am- 
bitious longing, having no giddy 
height above him to be attained, de- 
siring nothing his country could be- 
stow which would enhance its love 
and reverence—he, in the tender solic- 
itude of a father for his children, 
states to Congress and the American 
people: “it is substantially true that 
virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. 
The rnle indeed extends with more 
or less force to every species of free 
government. Who, that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indif- 
ference upon attempts to shake the 
foundation of the fabric?” And he 
adds this appeal: “promote, then, as 
an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlighten- 
ed.” (See Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress.) 

It would, at least, be useless, if not 





presumputous, to undertake to en- 
lighten intelligent American citizens 
as to the earnest, constant efforts of 
Thomas Jefforson to establish and en- 
courage institutions of learning. I 
shall not quote farther from the great 
spirits whose names shed a glorious 
lustre upon our National roll of honor. 
Suffice it to say, that not one man in 
the councils of the Nation, in the 
halls of Congress, with a National re- 
putation for ability and disinterested 
patriotism, has ever placed himself in 
antagonism with the earnest views of 
Washington upon this subject. There 
is a wonderful unanimity of concur- 
rent testimony by all our great men 
who have spoken upon the subject of 
popular education. 

But my paper is already too long, 
and [ dismiss the subject till the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


R. D. SHANNON. 
JEFFERSON City, Dec 20, 1875. 


SPIRIT OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

PEECH of Dr. Magoun of Iowa, 

at the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Dr. Magoun said: 

“Tf it be true, as Commissioner 
Eaton has said in his circular, that 
‘more foreigners will visit the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to see our school 
material, and study our school sys- 
tem, than for any other purpose,’ we 
ought to do something more than 
adopt some resolutions in respect to 
an exhibit of American Education at 
Philadelphia next year; we ought to 
give the Commissioner and his assist- 
ants in various parts of the country, 
energetic and effective aid. 

It is somewhat difficult indeed, to 
exhibit ‘Educational Products,’ as 
they have been called. 

The true Educational product is 
simply and only educated mind. It 
is hardly possible to spread this over 
the 2,000 feet of wall space our reso- 
lutions call for. 

To find out and to know what our 
schools of every grade produce, for- 
eigners must move through the land 
and learn what our people are who 
have been to school. But the mate- 
rial instruments of American Educa- 
tion, and such documents as set forth 
its processes and results, can occupy 
that wall space, and will need the 
whole of it. 

In your opening address, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you suggest a doubt whether we 
have yet found the best method, the 
true method of this Exposition of a 
hundred years of education. itseems 
to me that what will be found hard- 
est to exhibit at all, will be the Spirit 
of Education in America. 

How can these multitudes of com- 
ing foreigners, intelligent and inquis- 
itive, be made to apprehend this ? 

It cannot be set upon shelves at 
Philadelphia. It cannot be discerned 
at one view as the sum of educated 
minds can be. The spirit of educa- 
tion among any people comes from its 
history. 

American Education was not born 
of the State. It is no child of arbi- 
trary governmental power at all. It 
is the simple outgrowth of that love 








of knowledge, freedom, aud virtue, 
which formed part of the original 
stock of Puritan character. It was 
philanthropic and Christian; it was 
itself free. Therefore, the govern- 
ment, whether of the State or the 
Nation, can never ‘take control of all 
the Educational forces,’ as was advo- 
cated in the paper to which we lis- 
tened last evening, as is done in the 
Old World. 

Education here can never be wrest- 
ed from the spontaneous agencies of 
the people. No government on Amer- 
ican soil will ever be strong enough 
or arbitrary enough to do that. The 
attempt even, at what was so repeat- 
edly demanded last evening in the 
speaker’s theory of arbitrary and ex- 
clusive State control, would show 
what the free spirit of American Ed- 
ucation will not endure. Therefore, 
again, because of this origin and his- 
tory of Education among us, we have 
no American system, though we in- 
cessantly use the phrase. We have 
an American policy of popular and 
universal education, and we have 
systems. Col. Eaton in his circular 
recognizes this when he speaks of 
‘the peculiarities and manifold phases 
of educational systems and institu- 
tions.’ And again, later, of ‘institu- 
tions and systems in many parts of 
the country.’ 

So a free policy ina free republic 
must develop itself. The arbitrary 
spirit of the European countries com- 
mended to us last night as examples, 
can never be introduced here. Sci- 
ence, not sovereignty must bring our 
systems, if anything can, into one 
system. It can never be by the State 
‘taking control of all the educational 
forces.’ It is idle tothink of it. And 


the exhibit of American Education 
at the Centennial must set it forth in 


all its natural legitimate liberty, in all 
its multifarious, variform, luxuriant 
freedom. It will be worthy of our 
best efforts to do this. Thus alone 
will something be done to show its 
spirit and history as well as its body 
and material implements. 

Such an exhibit will be honorable 
to us as an intelligent people; it will 
disclose what freedom united to the 
love of knowledge and virtue can do; 
it will in some measure fitly display 
the marvelous progress of this unique 
and magnificent phenomenon of 
American Education.” 


By all means, hold the teacher re- 
sponsible. It is his business to know 
if he is capable. If he is not capable 
and pretends that he is, he should be 
regarded as an imposter. To give em- 
ployment as teachers to those who 
have stumbled and fallen in their ef- 
forts to become such, is to extend con- 
tinued encouragement to more of the 
same class, aud to drive from the field 
many who would gladly give their 
lives to the work, and who would 
crown it with glorious success. 


SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 
there is room for more. 
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EDUCATE OUR MASTERS. 
GREAT statesman has remark- 
ed, “ We must educate our mas- 

ters.’ Though we, the people of this 
favored land, call no man ‘ master,” 
yet it would be folly to deny our rela- 
tion to those who serve us in the ca- 
pacity of masiers. The remark just 
quoted seems therefore, to be as ap- 
plicable to us as to the people of any 
other country. If we do not educate 
our masters, we may expect to be- 
come slaves. 

If we do not elect men who will 
make good constitutions and pass good 
laws, we must be made to smart for 
the bad ones they give us. 

It is nearly forty years since Texas 
published to the world a statement of 
her grievances, as suffered under the 
government of Mexico. One of these 
grievances we find expressed thus: 
“It” (the Mexican Government) 
“has failed to establish any public 
system of education although possess- 
ed of almost boundless resources (the 
public domain); and although it is an 
axiom in political science, that unless 
a people are educated and enlighten- 
ed, it is idle to expect the continuance 
of civil liberty, or the capacity for 
self-government. 


Having in a glorious manner achiev- 
ed her independence, and, subsequent- 
ly, been admitted as asovereign state 
of the Great Republic, one would nat- 
urally suppose that Texas would, by 
this time, occupy a comparatively 
high rank, educationally, among the 
sisterhood of States. Mexico has 
long since ceased to impede the 
march of intellect on the east side of 
the Rio Grande, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whatever its shortcomings, 
may have been, has thrown no obsta- 
cle in the way. What, under such 
favorable circumstances, then, has 
been done by the “ Lone Star State’ 
towards establishing an efficient sys- 
tem of public schools? What is her 
present educational status? Has she 
manifested an earnestness in this no- 
ble work, worthy of a great State? 
Has the public domain been disposed 
of in the interest of education, agreea- 
bly to the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence ? 

The last report of our State Super- 
intendent of public-instruction, an- 
swers these questions, but, unfortu- 
nately, in such a way as to reflect 
very little credit on our State. Tex- 
as, containing nearly a quarter of a 
million of square miles, has at this 
moment a population of not less than 
a million and a half, and for the educa- 
tion of this rapidly increasing popula- 
tion there is virtually no provision 
made by the State. The present 
school system—if “system” it may 
be called—is absolutely at variance 
with the educational interests of the 
State inasmuch as it conflicts not on- 
ly with private schools, but even with 
itself. Indeed it would be well if it 
were abolished, as private schools 
unembarrassed, would to some ex- 
tent, meet the educational wants of 
our people. This county (Collin) is, 
according to report of State Superin- 


| 


State as regards enterprise in favor of 
public schools, and yet there are not, 
at present, six public schools in oper- 
ation in the county ! 





tendent, the “ banner county” of the | readily understood—and the latter 


recognized as merely an abbreviation 


of the former. 


These first lessons, it is important 
toadd, ought to be “oral” lessons, 


With the experience of other States|each example being placed on the 
and countries to guide us, there seems | 


board, the class led to analyze it, and 


to be 10 excuse for our very unelvia- | the symbols exhibited in their proper 


ble position in regard to public in- 
struction. If its utility is recognized 
in Germany, England and even in 
China, as well as in Illinois, and Kan- 
sas, the probability is, that an enlight- 
ened system of public schools would 
be found profitable in Texas. China 
has recently sent some of her youths 
to this country for instruction. 
Would it not be well for us to send 
some of our statesmen to China to 
take lessons in political economy, 
from the rulers of that country? 
They would, perhaps, come back with 
a higher appreciation of their duties 
and responsibilities—wiser if not bet- 
ter men. It is true, there are some 
able and faithful men among our 
masters, but they are so much in the 
minority that they can do but little. 
The people of Texas are as desirous 
to have their children educated as are 
the people of any other State. They 
support private schools very liberally, 
and would, no doubt, accept a superi- 
or system ot public schools, as an in- 
heritance of inestimable worth. 

We must, insome way, educate our 
masters before we can hope for such 
a system of education as the spirit of 
the age demands. Can not this be 
done through the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, by causing it to 
circulate, not only among the teach- 
ers and school officers, but among 
all the people more extensively ? 

We think so. 


N. SOMERVILLE. 
McKinney, Texas, Dec. 20th. 1875. 


ARITHMETIC, 





Editors Journal: 
ITT. Teaching Division. 

HE common practice, sanctioned 

by the books, is to teach ‘‘short”’ 
before ‘long’? division. Now the 
single difference between the two is, 
that in the latter every step is fully 
represented by written symbols, 
while in the former only a portion of 
the steps are so represented. In re- 
ality, therefore, short division is the 
more complex and more difficult, 
since in it part of the work must be 
‘“‘mental,” that is, must be thought 
out without the aid of symbols, while 
the remaining part must be “writ- 
ten,” that is, must be thought out 
with the aid of symbols. So that, if 
either is to betaught before the other, 
the principle of the pedagogical for- 
mula, “from the simple to the com- 
plex,” would démand that long divis- 
ion should be taught before short di- 


phases of the same process, should be 
taught together. At the outset, and 
until the spirit of the process is 
clearly understood, only the simplest 
examples should be presented, and 
each should be solved, -first by the 
longer and then by the _ shorter 





method. In this way both will be 


places in each case. After sufficient 
drill of this sort to make the method 
perfectly clear to the pupils, they may 
be trusted to attempt the examples 
given in their books; and a good de- 
gree of confidence may be indulged 
that their work will be intelligently 
performed. This will be made 
doubly certain by frequent recurrence 
to easy examples and the blackboard. 

When the subject is presented in 
this way, the difficulties and perplex- 
ities of “long” division vanish; or, 
rather, they never appear at all. 

It may be worth while to add a 
word respecting the relative impor- 
tance of “long” and “short” division. 
‘Short’? division can be used profita- 
bly only in the simplest cases—with 
children, only when the divisor is 
less than ten. All other examples 
must be performed by the longer 
method. Hence special pains should 
be taken to make this clear. Great 
difficulty is almost invariably experi- 
enced in bringing children to compre- 
hend this, when they have first been 
taught “short” division. The method 
above proposed, of teaching both to- 
gether, has been tested, and the confi- 
dence with which the foregoing state- 
ments are made, is a result of the 
trial. 

IV. Classification of Subjects. 

It is proposed to illustrate here in 
detail, what was shown in general in 
the first of these short papers, that all 
the processes of arithmetic may (and 
logically must) be classed under 
either addition or subtraction. 

Every teacher is aware that a frac- 
tion is an example of division—hence, 
indirectly, of subtraction. Doubt- 
less, too, every teacher has observed 
that the principles* of fractions are 
essentially the same as those of divis- 
ion. There is one feature of frac- 
tions, however, that is entirely over- 
looked in our text-books. This fea- 
ture becomes plain through a consid- 
eration of the probable course of de- 
velopment of knowledge of numbers. 
People in the primitive stage of cul- 
ture are known to have no definite 
notion of numbers above the number 
of their fingers; or, at most, fingers 
and toes. Counting is done by means 
of the fingers (not by use of words) 
one finger held up meaning “one,”’ 
two fingers “two,” and so on. Of 
course, in such a stage, no conception 
can be had of any process beyond the 
most elementary additions and sub- 











vision. But both processes, or rather | 





tractions. Afterward when (in a 
greatly advanced stage) written sym- 
bols are adopted, the attention of the 
more thoughtful must be attracted to 
the fact that, in adding, many cases 
occur where the numbers to be added 
are all the same number ; from which, 
little by little, would be developed 





*Multiplying the numerator (dividend) multi- 
plies the quotient (fraction) etc. 


the thought that the labor in such 
cases could be greatly reduced by 
condensing the old process into a new 
one; by, in short, multiplying instead 
of adding. No doubt this would oc- 
cur in the case of very small numbers 
first; and it would seem very natural 
that the idea of multiplication, with 
some sort of multiplication table, 
should have developed originally in a 
way not very different from that in 
which it was proposed in a former 
paper to secure its development in 
the minds of pupils in our schools. 
Similarly it would seem that the idea 
of fractions (the word itself meaning 
broken parts or “fragments’?) must 
have arisen in some such way by the 
division of some natural unit witha 
view to equality of parts—as, for ex- 
ample, an animal taken in the chase. 
At length, after successive stages of 
development, and the final adoption 
of the system of decimal notation,* 
some discerning intellect must have 
observed that many fractions occur 
whose denominator is 10 or some 
power of 10. Thus, at length, the 
special functions of such fractions 
would be discovered, and the present 
decimal fraction take its rise. Hence, 
as division is a species of subtraction 
and fractions a variety of division, so 
Wwe may conclude that the decimal 
fraction is a sub-variety of fractions 
in general. 

Reduction, it need only be men- 
tioned, is of two classes: ascending 
and descending. The process of the 
former is division (subtraction), of 
the latter, multiplication (addition). 

Percentage presents but three terms 
which are found always to sustain 
among themselves this relation, viz: 
two of them (base and rate) are fac- 
tors of the third (percentage.) There 
are then three, and only three, possi- 
ble cases: 1. To find percentage, 
(product) when base and rate (fac- 
tors) are given; hence the process is 
multiplication. 2. To tind the base 
(a factor) when rate (a factor) and 
percentage (the product) are given. 
3. To find the rate (a factor) when 
base (a factor) and percentage (the 
product) are given. Manifestly the 
process of the second case is identi- 
cal with that of the third, and both 
fall under the familiar case of divis- 
ion: “A product and one of its (two) 
factors given, to find the other factor.” 

An excellent mode of formulating 
these cases (for which I am indebted 
to an associate teacher) is as follows: 
1. BxR—P; 2. P-— B—B; 3. P--— 
B= R; am.?? ot iy and ws ge repre- 
senting respectively ‘Base,’ “Rate,” 
and “‘Percentage.” 

Plainly the fourth and fifth cases 
given in the books are wholly un- 
founded and quite misleading. All 
their examples fall properly under the 
case of finding the base when rate 
and percentage are given, and should 
appear there as exceptional, but none 
the less true, examples of that case. 





*Probably few consider the importance of this 
system as a tactor of modern civilization. The 


genius who discovered the use of the cypher — 
the only one of the ten digits denied ine foal ot 
‘*significant,’’ and yet perhaps the most signi fi- 


cant of all—deserves a better fate than to pe los 





to history. His discovery Was an epoch in the 
history of the race. 
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It needs only to mention ratio as a 
variety of division, to show that pro- 
portion, as merely an equation of ra- 
tios, is but a slightly more complex 
variety of division. 

Involution is of course a form of 
multiplication, and evolution a form 
of division: or, better, a mere com- 
parison of two cases of division. 

The following summary may add to 
the clearness of what has been said 
concerning classification of topics in 
arithmetic: 

A. ADDITION. 

A. Multiplication. 

a. Reduction descending. 

b. Percentage (case of finding per- 
centage.) 

c. Involution. 

B. SUBTRACTION. 

A. Division. 

a. Fractions. 

[a]. Decimal fractions. 

b. Reduction descending. 

c. Percentage (cases of finding [a] 
base, [b] rate.) 

d. Ratio. 

e. Propcertion. 

J. Evolution. 

M. M. BRYANT. 


METHODS OF CULTURE. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 








X. Memory—Educational Mistakes. 

VERYWHERE teachers suffer 

whims and precedents to deter- 
mine their methods. Exploded fol- 
lies are perpetuated from age to age. 
Monstrous absurdities are practiced, 
and even extolled. Vicious methods 
hang as anincubus upon the profes- 
sion. It will ever be thus till teach- 
ing is placed on the solid basis of sci- 
ence. Attention is here called to a 
few of the mistakes into which 
teachers, unguidgd by principles, are 
liable to fall. 

I. Crowding Memory is one of the 
most baleful mistakes of the profes- 
sion. This is done in three ways: 

(1). Courses of study are over- 
crowded. We try to spread the child 
over the whole realm of science. A 
mere smattering, rather than a well 
defined knowledge of each branch is 
the result. ‘‘Be content to be ignor- 
ant of many things, that you may 
know some things,” is one of the best 
things said by Dickens. Our courses 
of study need careful revision. Many 
subjects must be omitted, and the 
best for all purposes retained. 

(2). Pupils are permitted to pursue 
too many studies at the same time. 
Five, and even six are not uncommon. 
More than three studies at a time is a 
serious mistake. Theory and experi- 
ence alike demonstrate this fact. A 
multiplicity of studies violates the 
plainest laws of memory I may here 
caution teachers against the opposite 
error, “a single study.’’ Schools 
founded on this idea are based on a 
false theory, and are condemned by 
all sound educators. 

(3). Memory is crowded with count- 
less details, rendering impossible a 
firm, clear, comprehensive grasp of 
the subject. True teaching must 
supplant this common but inexcusa- 


ble error. Pupils must be led by in- 
duction and reduction up to defini- 
tions, principles and rules; led to 
master the great central principles of 
the subject, and to group around 
these the essentials. Particulars 
should be used to develop the subject, 
to illustrate, to apply. Results and 
processes need to be retained. De- 
tails are used as scaffolding, and as 
such thrown aside. Such teaching 
gives tenacious memory and the high- 
est culture. ; 

Il. Parrot Teaching is a most bane- 
ful educational mistake, and is alarm- 
ingly prevalent in schools of every 
grade. Bright pupils, who glibly an- 
swer all questions in the language of 
the book, are the pride of superficial 
teachers and thoughtless parents. It 
is not strange that such pupils are 
seldom heard of after they leave 
school. They are mere human par- 
rots, weighed down by a vicious 
method that prevents all true devel- 
opment. 

True teaching gives inderendence. 
Give me the pupil that delves and 
delves, and who will not rest till he 
has grasped the meaning, who ex- 
presses in his own crude language his 
own ideas. Such plodders become 
the men and women who move the 
world. True teaching trains pupils 
to such Habits of study and recita- 
tion. Not mere words, but thoughts 
are stored. Memory becomes vigor- 
ous because rationally used. 

Ill. “Humdrum and Fuss 
Feathers” are extreme educational 
mistakes. We want neither too lit- 
tle nor too much drive. Dull, insip- 
id, pointless teaching, is a fearful 
thing. It-is the worst of narcotics. 
It fosters poor memories and poor 
lessons. The fuss and feathers teach- 
er goes to the opposite extreme. He 
makes a show of doing much, but in 
reality accomplishes little. He hur- 
ries and confuses his pupils, and thus 
renders good results impossible. 

Avoid both mistakes. Awaken 
and sustain an intense interest. Man- 
age to have pupils forget themselves 
and become absorbed in the subject. 
Give the pupil time. Train him to 
systematic and determined effort in 
remembering and solving. Stimulate 
him to be plucky and to conquer by 
an indomitable will. One recitation 
thus conducted is worth a score of 
the “humdrum” or of the “ fuss and 
feathers’? kind. Such teaching de- 
velops power to achieve. It is the 
kind of teaching demanded by the 
spirit of the age. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 1875. 


and 





CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE, 


Editors Journal: . 
WRITE as I promised. Arrived 
here in safety on the 27th. Next 
day called on Dr. Lucky, to whom I 
presented your letter, a passport he 
readily recognized. I found him a 
perfect gentleman, and through him 
obtained a situation in a very pleas- 
ant school a short distance east of 
this city. 
To say that I am pleased with the 





country is to speak coldly. In fact, I 


amin love with it. The climate is 
most delightful, and I have been su 
well treated by all I have met, that I 
am determimed to make my home 
here. 

Our Institute was held this weck. 
There were 75 teachers in attendance 
out of a total of 80 in the county, ard 
a more intelligent body I never met. 
The proceedings were interesting and 
profitable, most of the members tak- 
ing an active part. We had no out- 
side help, needed none. Dr. Lucky 
is a host in himself, and no Institute 
could be a failure that had the advan- 
tage of his cultivated intellect, and 
large experience. Hon. Geo. H. Peck, 
County Superintendent, presided, 
with Dr. Lucky, Prof. Saxon, and 
Prof. J. M. Guinn, for vice-presidents. 
[send you the “Daily Star” contain- 
ing a full report of the proceedings. 

Los Angeles county has a better 
corps of teachers than any other 
county it has been my fortune to 
visit. Two reasons for this: In the 
first place, they pay liberal salaries, 
the average for the eounty being over 
$80 in gold per month, no district 
having, by law, less than eight months 
school; and in the second place, the 
examinations are more rigid and 
thorough than in any other State in 
the Union. A single glance at the 
Institute would show this. 

Among the teachers of country 
schools in this county are graduates 
of some of the best European and 
American universities, gentlemen 
who have acted as college professors, 
principals of high schools, and city 
and county superintendents, while a 
large percentage are Normal gradu- 
ates. Consequently, there is among 
them a high professional spirit. 

The country is rapidly filling up, 
the number of census children having 
increased in some districts as much 
as fifty per cent in the last year. 

Though there are many here who 
desire to teach, and more coming, yet 
[have no doubt there will be room 
next year for a few more first-class 
teachers — none other are needed. 
Normal graduates seem to be pre- 
ferred, when they have experience. 

This valley promises to become at 
no distant day the garden of Amer- 
ica if not of the world. Flowers 
bloom in the open air all the year 
round, winter being almost unknown 
here. Yours, most sincerely, 

JoHN J. BoDKIN, 
Pomona P. O., Los Angeles county, Cal. 





HOW TO DO IT. 


Y DEAR SIR :—You are in the 
minority. The tax payers al- 
ways are in the minority in most 
parts of the Union, perhaps in all. 
The chief disadvantage of being in 
the minority is, that you can not have 
your Own way, nor pass your own 
laws, nor spend your own money in 
taxes as you please. No, you and all 
the minority of the voters have to 
pay such taxes as the majority sees 
fit to levy and collect. 
Your minority can be changed to a 
majority by adding a number of 





voters to your side. When you and 


the other tax payers are the majority, 
then you can pass laws, and regulate 
taxes and disbursements as you please. 


Now, Mr. Tax-payer, all that you 
require is the formation of such hab- 
its of industry in earning money, and 
economy in saving it, and judgment 
in using it, as to increase the number 
of property holders until the tax-pay- 
ers outnumber the other voters. It 
would be a grand thing to accomplish, 
for it woula have a two-fold power; 
first, greatly enlarging the number of 
burden-bearers on whom it comes to 
support the expenses of government, 
and, secondly, just as greatly reduc- 
ing the number of paupers, depend- 
ents, shiftless and wretched, who are 
now so plentiful in the large towns, 
and swarm in the larger cities. Train 
the young, if the old are past train- 
ing. 

The wildest agrarian, of the Com- 
munist school or stripe, could not de- 
sire a better teaching than this edu- 
cational process would compel in 
twenty years, for it gives the young 
as nearly a fair and equal start to run 
the race of human enterprise as can 
be given, and so far it counterpoises 
the difference of talents, the inequal- 
ity of means, the energy of disposi- 
tion, as to equalize the children of 
rich and poor in a very just and fair 
way, without envy or tyranny. 

My friend, Mr. T. P., you had bet- 
ter put this through as fast and as 
well as you can, for every reason. 


Voters who pay no taxes do not 
care how heavy the taxes are, nor how 
ill or well expended, nor how econom- 
ically or lavishly collected or squan- 
dered. None but stockholders can 
vote in bank, or insurance company, 
or any incorporate institution. It is 
a queer fix, now, that voters who 
have no money, should have the 
power to dictate taxes and outlays to 
property owners, who pay it all. No 
Methodist or Presbyterian is such a 
fool as to walk into a meeting of 
Episcopalians, and vote for them how 
their affairs should be conducted. 
Nor if he or a thousand like him, 
were to vote so, would the Episco- 
palians sink down as an obedient mi- 
nority, and do as outsiders voted. 
No, nothing like it. Nor would any 
such class of men. 

When the majority possesses pro- 
perty, education, virtue, religion, 
then the taxes will be easier to raise, 
for so many more will help pay them, 
and lighter, for the costs of sheriffs, 
constables, judges, courts, prisons, 
jails, will fall off, in proportion as 
homes are more attractive than rum 
holes; good books than evening 
brawls; six days work in a week to 
unbounded loaferism; and millions 
of money are to be profitably invest- 
ed in farm, and shop, and house and 
tools, that now goes to waste at bars, 
and horse races, and gambling hells. 
Mr. Tax-payer, do you think so? 

. TBR. 


DaALLas, Texas, Dec., 1875. 





ALL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 





month previous to publication. 
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WHOSE IS THE FAULT? 
E find in one of our New York 
exchanges an anecdote which 
can serve us for a text, and we quote 
it accordingly: ‘Some months agoa 
private coachman was quietly trot- 
ting his pair of horses over one of 
the drives in Central Park, when he 
was suddenly ordered by the lady in- 
side, to drive up on the turf at the 
side. Without one word or one mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he turned the iron 
shod feet of the horses and the iron 
tires of his wheels directly on to the 
smooth cut lawn, and justas the hind 
wheels cleared the gravel there came 
rushing by a runaway pair of horses, 
broken carriage and harness swinging 
at their heels. His unquestioning 
obedience to orders had saved one if 
not two lives.” 

It was an extreme case, but it has 
many times since occurred to our 
mind in watching servants, clerks, 
the employee of any class, and last, 
the children in our school 100ms and 
in our homes. 

‘Lhe habit of exact obedience seems 
to be dying out, if indeed, it ever ex- 
isted. A little less or a little differ- 
ent, a little more to the one side or to 
the other—the performance does not 
match the command or the direction. 
Indeed, there are very few, either of 
children or servants, who really be- 
lieve that any one meaus precisely 
what he says, neither more or less. 

Looking now for the cause of this 
divergence from the straight line of 
obedience, we are met by the reflec- 
tion, that in order that the above re- 
lated incident might occur, there must 
have existed certain conditions in the 
lady who gave the command. It is 
evident that she must have been a 
person who had habitually good rea- 
son for her conduct, that she saw 
clearly what ends she wanted to at- 
tain and the means for attaining 
them, that she was accustomed to say 
exactly what she meant, and that this 
was her character as understood by 
her coachman. Therefore he had no 


hesitation, though he could see no rea- 
sou for the command, though it was 





one calculated in every way to out- 
rage the sense of propriety which 
characterizes a New York coachman. 
He did exactly as he was bid, and in- 
stantly. And so, lately, instead of 
watching the servants and the child- 
ren, to complain of their careless fol- 
lowing of directions, we have turned 
our observation in the other direc- 
tion, and have been astonished to dis- 
cover how few parents, masters or 
mistresses, or teachers, are in the 
habit of giving to their subordinates 
exact direction; that is, directions 
which cannot be misunderstood. That 
this is not easy to do, every one who 
has_at all observed the legal formulae 
necessary for State documents, or 
even for conveyances of property, 
will admit. And even with all the 
safeguards that can be constructed 
out of words, it seems as if there 
were no law out of which some acute 
lawyer cannot find a loop hole of es- 
cape. Language itself isan imperfect 
instrument for thought, but in the 
hands of one who usesit unskillfully, 
it is like a blacksmith’s sledge ham- 
mer used upon a watch. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that the failure in obedience, of which 
we hear so much complaint now-a- 
days, has its source, no more in the 
want of training in those who receive 
the orders, than in the want of train- 
ing, first in exact thought, second in 
exact use of language, in those who 
give the orders. Therefore, it would 
seem to be the clear duty of teachers 
especially, because they have to direct 
the growing part of the people, whose 
habits are forming day by day, to 
cultivate in themselves exact think- 
ing and an exact use of Janguage. 

A’ means to the first some hard 
study is necessary ; as means to the 
second, a careful study of our own 
language by means of study of for- 
eign languages. 

Fortunately, the 


however, for 


teacher, whose time is limited, the| 


very study of languages which we 
have recommended for the second 
object, is, if we consider the ancient 
languages, the best fitted to accom- 
plish the first object. Our lesson 
points, therefore, as is at once seen, 


to the necessity of more study of 


language in its many forms by all 
those who, being teachers, are re- 
sponsible for the habits of the school 
children. 








* FALSE IDEAS.” 


ROF. FRANKLIN B. HOUGH 

in a paper read before the Amer- 

ican Association for the advancement 
of science, at Detroit, says: 

‘““ We have had of late years much 
rivalry among college men, in endeav- 
oring to out-do one another in the de- 
velopment of muscle, but hitherto 


nothing to prove their relative super- | 


iority in the noble achievements of 
the mind. We cheerfully concede ev- 
ery argument that favors the devel- 
opment of sound health in the stu- 
dent, and should encourage this by 
judicious physical training, as the 
best guarantee of a long and usefu! 


| life. But the competition that brings 
| this training conspicuously forward, 
giving to our sporting gentry an 
opportunity for the widest ventures 
in betting, and to whole communities 
an occasion of phrenzied excitement, 
tends to degrade rather than to ele- 
vate the standard of education, by in- 
spiring the young aspirant to college 
fame with false ideas as to the high- 
est aims and noblest honors of a col- 
lege course.” 





TO MR. TAX PAYER, 


HOW TO CUT DOWN TAXES. 


T \EAR SIR—You are sincerely to 

be pitied because the school tax 
is so great, and to be highly honored 
for your public spirit in paying it 
with so little grumbling. 

You may think me a wretched 
comforter, like the friends of Job, 
but the truth is that your school tax, 
while it ought not, need not be abso- 
lutely large, yet ought to be compara- 
tively larger than it is. 

Now, if the other taxes can be re- 
duced, let them go down, and very 
low down. 

But, if the roads, the bridges, the 
estrays, the criminals, the lawsuits of 
property, and all other items of tax- 
ation, must be paid, and éan not be 
cut down, did it ever occur to you 
that the way to cut them down hand- 
somely in ten years, is to educate the 
children better and to keep them out 
of poor-house, out of jail, out of State 
prison. Let few or none of the young 
grow up into paupers or criminals. 
The adults may be past help, past re- 
form, and may need to die—as they 
have lived—a burden and public tax 
for you, the tax-payer, to feed and 
clothe and house during their life. If 
a few of them could possibly be saved, 
the most of them are hopeless cases, 
and, socially, are lost. But, the cry 
must be, “Save the children! Save 
the children!!”? This can be done in 
| most cases. 
| Mr. Tax-payer, you know when 
|your money is utterly spent and 
| wasted, never to return, like foam on 
| the waves, like spilled milk on asand 
| r 
| bank. You know, also, when your 
| money is well laid out or invested at 
| interest, in safe ways, with large and 
regular and increasing dividends. 

When you save a child from ignor- 
ance and brutality ; when you scatter 
the darkness of the mind by the light 
of knowledge; when you lift up a 
youth from the swamps of utter illit- 
eracy to the highlands of cultivation 
and refinement; when you take the 
child that might become a plague and 
a burden, and make of it no mere 
criminal but a useful citizen, no mere 
dead weight and heavy drag on all 
honorable workers, but a source of 
income and a means of profit perpet- 
ually, as well as a champion of all 
right arts and virtues, then you are 
investing your money at the largest 
jrate of interest. You make better 
| workmen in the factories and shops, 
|better farmers in the fields, better 
merchants and mechanics and associ- 
ates, co-operating in all the circles of 














business. You make men happier as. 
you enlarge the horizonof their daily: 
thoughts during the hours of work, 
and of leisure; happier as you make 
their earnings at once larger and 
eurer, With the power to use them 
conscientiously with good taste and 
with better effect than the unlettered 
ever can effect or even desire. That 
is your work as a tax-payer, and 
work that pays. It pays you; it pays 
your children ; it pays your children’s 
children, for it protects their prop- 
erty; it improves society; it de- 
creases crimes; it increases the vir- 
tues of citizens, and their spirit of 
brotherhood. Pay this tax then, will- 
ingly, for it will lower at last all the 
other taxes by mauy per cent. 





EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 





HERE is no place on earth where 

a higher order of executive abil- 
ity is demanded than in the school 
room. The art of turning off busi- 
ness promptly and accurately should 
be taught in Normal Schools, and cul- 
tivated in all places. We have seen 
inultitudes of schools where more 
time was wasted than employed by 
teachers. In fact, judging by their 
actions, their chief business seemed 
to be to try how not to do it. The 
intervals between the questions or di- 
rections at the recitation; the Qua- 
ker meetings that supplemented the 
different exercises; the slow and casy 
style of every movement—all seemed 
to invite to dullness and indifference. 
It requires more wisdom and skill to 
properly conduct a good school than to 
govern a State. We want more heart, 
more brains, more skill, and more ex- 
ecutive ability in our schools than 
anywhere else, because it is here that 
our children and youth are to be pre- 
pared for every other station in life. 
The school room is no place for drones. 
Cultivate executive ability. Thor- 
oughly prepare yourself for your 
work, and then turn it off as though 
you loved it and believed in it. When 
your soul is not in your business, 
there is nothing in it to make it valu- 
able. 





CHARACTER. 





A. school whose supreme aim is not 
the development of character, 
is the play of Hamlet less the part of 
Hamlet. A knowledge of text books 
is but a small beg*»ning of a true ed- 
ucation. A mastery of thé three Rs, 
or indeed of the whole Alexandrian 
library, will not necessarily make a 
good man, a kind neighbor, a wor- 
thy citizen. Thousands know and yet 
fail to do their duty. That knowing 
which is not supplemented by well 
doing, is a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. The school should therefore 
seek to multiply occasions for the 
practice of good actions from right 
motives. It should strive to habitu- 
ate its pupils to act well their parts. 
This is merely giving to the truth its 
legitimate expression. It is carrying 
knowledge to the point of practical 
application. It is living the truth as 
well as learning it. To teach without 
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enforcing in the conduct of your pu- 
pils that which is right, is to teach 
incipient hypocrisy if not incipient 
crime. A truly good school will be a 
moral as well as an intellectual work 
shop. Teachers, think of these things. 








BUILDING SCHOOL HOUSES. 

R. W. H. KAIN, County Su- 

perintendent of York county, 
Pennsylvania, in a late number of 
the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’ 
gives some good advice to School Di- 
rectors in respect to building school 
houses, which the editor says is as 
good for other counties as for York. 
We think our readers will agree with 
him. He says: 

“The first duty is to select a suita- 
ble and convenient site. In this selec- 
tion directors should be guided more 
by good judgment, than by the wish- 
es of some ‘influential’ person or per- 
sons of the district. Some houses are 
located on much-traveled roads, 
where the schools are constantly an- 
noyed by noise; others find places in 
swamps, where the pupils are apt to 
contract lingering and often fatal dis- 
eases. I need not add words to prove 
such to be improper sites. 

‘“‘Many school houses are built with 
insufficient yards or play grounds. 
The State Superintendent advises that 
half an acre, at the very least should 
be secured to give room for play 
grounds, outhouses, &c., for every 
school in the country. 

“After the selection ofa proper site, 
comes the erection of a building. 
The law says this shall be ‘suitable’ 
which implies that it shall be of suffi- 
cient size, well adapted for its pur- 
pose, and substantially constructed 
for the least amount of money. 
Money will be saved and good work 
secured by having an architect draw 
the plans and specifications and then 
have the contractor fill them to the 
letter. A suitable school building 
often does not cost as much as an un- 
suitable one, if the building of it is 
properly managed. One great diffi- 
culty is that many persons are called 
upon to discharge the important duty 
of building, who never have had an 
opportunity of learning the real 
wants of a modern school room. 
Some rooms are sufficiently large, but 
are entirely spoiled by an improper 
distribution of space. A room inten- 
dend for fifty pupils, should be from 
twenty-six to thirty feet wide, and 
from thirty-two to thirty-six feet 
long. Ifa clothes-room is to be inclu- 
ded, it must be several feet longer. 
These ante-rooms are very conveni- 
ent if properly constructed. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

Mr. Kain says: I desire to call par- 
ticular attention to the arrangement 
of the blackboard. There are not ten 
schools in the county which have this 
indispensable piece of furniture at the 
proper place. Almost invariably itis 
placed too high. Its height from the 
floor or platform should, in no un- 
graded school, exceed thirty inches, 
and it should not be less than a yard 
wide. Directors, whatever else you 
may neglect, do not neglect to provide 


a good black-board for every school- 
house! 

The ceiling should in all cases be 
twelve or fourteen fect from the floor 
and should be arched if possible. See 
to it, that good ventilation is secured. 
After the erection of the house comes 

THE FURNITURE. 

This should command great care, as 
comfort is essential to progress in the 
school room. School desks of differ- 
ent sizes are as necessary as shoes and 
hats of different sizes, to suit the chil- 
dren ofa rural school. Experience 
assures me that directors can do no 
better than introduce some make of 
tue “Patent furniture.”?’ A number of 
attempts have been made to construct 
home-made furniture answering the 
same ends, but none have been very 
successful. The cost of this furniture 
is but little more than the cost of 
good home-made, while it is more 
durable and much more convenient. 
Another important consideration is 
that this improved furniture occupies 
less space than the old. 








OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE. 


HE President of the United States 

says, in view of the facts, and 
dangers of illiteracy, as developed by 
the report of Gen. Eaton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, that “ we should 
look to the dangers that threaten and 
remedy them so far as lies in our 
power. We are of a republic where- 
of one man is as good as another be- 
fore the law. Under such a form of 
government it is of the greatest im- 
portance that all should be possessed 
of education and intelligence enough 
to cast a vote witha right understand- 
ing of its meaning. A large associa- 
tion of ignorant men cannot for any 
considerable period oppose a success- 
ful resistance to an oppressive tyr- 
anny from the educated few, and in- 
evitably sink in acquiescence to the 
will of intelligence, whether directed 
by the demagogue or by priestcraft ; 
hence education of all becomes of the 
first necessity for the preservation of 
our institutions. They are worth 
preserving because they have secured 
the greatest good to the greatest pro- 
portion of our population, of any 
form of government yet devised. All 
other forms of government approach 
it justin proportion to the general 
diffusion of education and independ- 
ence of thought and action. This 
primary step, therefore, to our ad- 
vancement in all that has marked our 
progress in the past century, I sug- 
gest for your earnest consideration, 
and most earnestly recommend thata 
constitutional amendment be submit- 
ted to the legislatures of the yarious 
States for ratification, making it the 
duty of each of the several States to 
establish and forever maintain free 
public schools adequate to the educa- 
tion of all children in the rudiment- 
ary branches within their respective 
limits, irrespective of sex, color, 
birth-place or religion, and forbidding 
the teaching in said schools of reli- 
gious, atheistic or pagan text, and 





prohibiting the granting of any school 


funds or school taxes, or any part 
thereof either by legislative or mu- 
nicipal bodies for the benefit of any 
other object of any nature or kind 
whatever.” 








MAP DRAWING. 


NE of the papers recently read 

before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania contains the 
following on the subject of drawing : 
“ Drawing will save all the time it 
demands for itself by enabling chil- 
dren to master other studies with 
greater ease. It appeals strongly to 
the perceptive faculty, hence a child 
that is taught to see well will learn to 
read much more readily than one that 
is not. Spelling depends largely up- 
on the ability to recall words, and as 
drawing trains the form-memory it 
assists children to recall words to the 
eye. Writing requires an educated 
eye and a trained hand. which is sup- 
plied in the discipline which drawing 
affords. In mathematics neatness 
and precision of work is the natural 
resultant of drill in drawing. In 
geography the contour of contineuts, 
the location and direction of moun- 
tains and rivers, the location of cities, 
towns and lakes can be fixed in the 
mind of the child not only in much 
less time but more permanently. In 
the physical sciences and in natural 
history itis a valuable auxiliary to 
effective teaching, as well as an econ- 
omizer of time. Thus it is seen that. 
drawing, by the healthful influence 
which it exerts upon other studies, 
will make room for itselfin any cur- 
riculum of school study.” 





A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

AVE the people any rights that 

boards of education and school 
directors are bound to respect? It is 
a fact well understood, that one of 
the most serious evils in the opera- 
tion of our public school system, is 
the frequent changes of teachers. 
The evil is by no means confined to 
the country schools, where change is 
the rule and permanency the rare ex- 
ception. Our cities and larger towns, 
where every school might and should 
be a model, are afllicted with this dis- 
ease of circumlocution. The diffi- 
culty, bad enough per se, is rendered 
far more aggravating in many cases, 
when its causes come to be under- 
stood. It is pitiable to see how far 
the average school board will allow 
its prejudices, or the private piques 
of its members to interfere with the 
best interests of the schools and the 
public in the matter of the re-employ- 
ment of teachers and superintend- 
ents. The fact that hundreds of 
competent and faithful public serv- 
ants are thus displaced every year, for 
the most trivial causes, and from the 
most inexcusable motives, goes far to 
explain the comparative inefficiency 
of our schools. Permanency is one of 
the indispensable conditions of suc- 
cess in the working of our school sys- 
tem. This can never be secured so 
long as the public acts of school 





boards are determined by frivolous 





and unfounded prejudices or private 
motives. 

No teacher or superintendent who 
is competent and faithful, and whose 
character is unexceptionable, should 
ever be removed from or allowed to 
leave a position, except for good 
cause. Itisa crime against society ‘ 
thus to sap its very foundations. 
School officers should be held to a 
strict accountability for their acts in 
this regard. It has been proposed 
that they be made liable to punish- 
ment for such misconduct in office. 
The suggestion is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The practice of annually electing 
teachers and the professors of some 
of our higher institutions, gives occa- 
sion for this official malfeasance, and 
the first step toward reform in this 
direction, would be to make all such 
appointnients hold during good be- 
havior. 








MORE CULTURE DEMANDED. 


HE number of teachers required 

to carry forward the work of 
education in this country is not far 
from two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The success of our schools pre-emi- 
nently depends upon the culture, 
ability, and skill of this immense 
army of instructors. 

Are our schools as a whole only 
moderately successful, or are they a 
failure ? 

Then it is because as a whole these 
teachers are but moderately fitted for 
their mighty task, or are altogether 
incompetent. As is the teacher so is 
the school. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. The blind 
cannot Jead the blind. Ignorance and 
incapacity cannot lead the ignorant 
into the paths of knowledge. “A 
good school master,” says Guizot, 
“must know much more than he is 
called upon to teach, in order that he 


may teach with intelligence and 
taste.’ A man ora woman that has 
but a limited acquaintance with 


school studies and school duties, can- 
not lead the young even up to the 
standard of his or her own meagre 
attainments, for a good teacher must 
know more than he would attempt to 
teach his pupils. This is a seed truth. 
It should be the prime article in the 
creed alike of the teachers and the 
people. 

Before the schools of this country 
can make any near approach to the 
standard of its actual necessities, its 
teachers as a class must be raised toa 
plane of intellectual, moral and pro- 
fessional capacity and skill yet attain- 
ed by but few. The truth is, that to 
properly educate this nation, we must 
be a nation of educators. The art of 
teaching must become universal. 

If the two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons that now assume the 
functions of teachers were all fitted 
for their duties, if they were, as they 
should be, men and women of cul- 
ture, refinement and professionali skill 
they would possess a power for good 
that would be simply irresistible. 

The six anda half milhons of illit- 
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erates that are now the curse and the 
shame of our country, would be im- 
potent for evil in the presence of such 
a mighty host, clothed in the habili- 
ments of moral and intellectual power. 
THE TEACHER QUESTION 

Is thus the corner stone, the founda- 
tion, and almost the superstructure of 
the educational edifice. Hence the 
work of advancing education must 
be begun, continued, and, we had al- 
most said ended, in efforts to produce 
a constant supply of able teachers, 
worthy of their high vocation. This 
is why we constantly urge our teach- 
ers to awake to their great op- 
portunities, to their solemn respon- 
sibilities, and high duties. Avail 
yourselves of every means of per- 
sonal and professional improvement. 
Remember that when you cease to 
study and prepare for your work, you 
will cease to be useful, and something 
more fearful than the blood of the 
innocents will be upon you. 





INTERESTING FACTS, 
E are indebted to General John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, for the following resume, to 
which we invite careful attention. 

The cost per pupil, increase of rev- 
enue, school population, wages, class- 
ification, grading, &c., &c., all of 
which will be valuable as matters of 
reference, in posting up our school 
officers and the people on the progress 
of education. 

Massachusetts heads the list with 
an expenditure per capita of school 
enumeration of $14 70; of ‘pupils 
enrolled in public schools of $14 48. 
The remaining States report the fol- 
lowing : 


Per capita Per capita 
of enumeration. otf enrollment 

Nc wanes haaccisnnvesixew $11 40 $8 57 
DED inca veacnpsanis 11 00 eee 
a eee ere 18 50 
Rhode Island ............. 10 50 11 55 
Connecticut... .. 9 47 10 83 
DE ese aa ee 7 Ot 8 89 
SNE cnn een tannn . 694 10 61 
MR heen rasp eek we nce 6 68 9 29 
RS ee tc cisiere 5 85 7 80 
eer 5 82 9 30 
Seems $m 
Mlinojs iehs va ckweehe neck 5 60 7 *2 
Re 4% 8 72 
OE cp bhcnsswsnbescat 451 917 
| eee 416 6 80 
West Virginia ............ 414 side 
ee ee 4 06 6 63 
NN Actin ss heececaan 3 00 57 

on Eee 2 89 454 
RS Fasc Gk cana kei ow 2 09 3 40 
DN ns ks scotty awoness eee 5 08 
South Carolina... ......... 1 95 4 28 
OO EE a eee 8734 nee 
SUR 6 Secu cicekwste sss 68 1 % 
New Hampshire .......... 705 see 
DIED og wakvxsavccbecen 6 59 ver 
District of Columbia..... 10 70 18 98 
SDR ci Conky. cous0e0% 79 15 68 
INS sicascn sak knprnen 7 2 13 & 
ER pe 441 33 28 
SP cb twiich suksetenens sex 27 5 09 
Cherokee Nation ......... 7 40 15 25 


Illinois reports an increase of $191, 
556 in her permanent school fund, but 
shows the effect of the financial troub- 
les of the year in a decrease of $1,365, 
850.80 in receipts for public schools 
and of $1,393,759.80 in expenditures. 
Still, $1,009,960 were expended on 
school sites and buildings, and there 
Was an increase in enrollment of 17, 
446, in average attendance of 31,3440, 
and in the number _of teachers of 354. 





The whole number of public schools 
was 11,649, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 383,334; the number of 
pay schools, 541, with an enrollment 
of 51,022. In the 2d. State normal 
schools and others there were 1,800 
normal pupils, and 11,386 in schools 
for secondary training, exclusive of 
high schools, in which there were 
probably as many more. In colleges 
there were 2,835 students ; in schools 
of science, 486 ; in school of law, the- 
ology, and medicine, 985. 


California with a population 
spread over a vast territory, but with 
several well-grown cities, reports 
117,870 enrolled in schools out of 159, 
427 of school age. The increase of 
euroliment over 1873 was 20,189, about 
keeping pace with the growth of pop- 
ulation. There was a decrease of 
$73,734.94 in the receipts for public 
schools and of $34,932.09 in expendi- 
tures. The State Normal School re- 
ported 234 pupils ; secondary schools, 
2,077; the university and colleges, 
682 preparatory and 752 collegiate, 
besides 131 in the agricultural depart- 
ment of the university and 114 profes- 
sional students. 


AN INCREASE. 


Missouri shows an increase of 2, 
537 in school population, of $72,198.41 
in receipts for school purposes, and of 
$714,548.83 in permanent county school 
funds. Butin other particulars there 
appears no change, except in St. Louis, 
where the advance is continuous and 
great. The normal schools (State, 
city, collegiate, and independent) had 
1,887 pupils; the secondary schools, 
including business colleges, 9,765 ; the 
university and colleges, 1,258 collegi- 
ate and 145 scientific students ; pro- 
fessional schools, 844 ; 2 special schools, 
546. 

Kansas reports a decrease of $18, 
440.28 in repceipts for public schools, 
but an increase of $7,282.19 in expen- 
diture, of $79,744.42 in permanent 
school fund, of 410 in the number of 
school-houses, and of 1,020 in the num- 
ber of teachers. In 4 normal schools, 
1 of them for the colored race, there 
where 574 pupils; in secondary schools, 
2,215 ; in collegiate classes, 415 ; in the 
institution for the blind, 40. 


Texas with a rapidly increasing 
population, shows great inadequacy of | 
educational provisions. An indebt- 
edness of nearly half a million to the 
teachers is reported ; there was also 
ditficulty in obtaining school-houses, 
the law not authorizing the payment 
of rent and not providing funds 
enough to build. The establishment 
of 3 normal schools is recommended, 
there being none at present. In 11 
academies and seminaries, 2 business 
colleges, and 8 preparatory schools of 
colleges, 2,265 pupils were reported ; 
in 8 colleges, 701 students ; in 8 schools 
for superior instruction of females, 
245 in studies equivalent to collegiate ; 
and in 2 professional schools, 25 stu- 
dents of theology and medicine. 

In Arkansas, the public schools 
were prostrate for the year, awaiting 
action of the legislature for their re- 
vival. But in the normal department 
of the State Industrial University, 53 








students were preparing to be 
teachers ; in 3 schools for secondary 
training there were 258 students ; in 
the preparatory department of the 
university and colleges, 248 ; in colle- 
giate classes, 119. 

Tennessee reports a receipt of $998, 
459.10 for public schools, more than 
half the school population enrolled in 
them, and more than one-third in av- 
erage daily attendance; the number 
of teachers, 5,551, and their average 
salary, $33 per month. The city 
school systems appear to be working 
well, through extra aid received from 
the Peabody fund. Through the same 
means 10 teachers’ institutes were 
held dnring the year, doing much tow- 
ards training good school-teachers, 
there being yet no normal school un- 
der State direction. In 3 city high 
schools there were about 500 pupils; in 
46 private schools, 4,866 ; in 4 business 
colleges, 554; in preparatory schools 
of colleges, 1,920; in 15 colleges, 699 ; 
and in 6 professional schools, 471. 

CLASSIFICATION AND GRADING. 


The Commissioner alludes to the 
discussion among leading educators 
of the country concerning the theory 
of classification and grading advoca- 
ted by Superintendent Harris, of St. 
Louis, and practically instituted by 
him in the public school of that 
city. This system “discards one 
general epoch of transfer and reclassi- 
fication at the close of the year, and 
adopts instead four or more partial 
transfers, so arranged as to accommo- 
date a twofold demand: first, that 
the ablest pupils shall not be kept 


| back ; secondly, that the ablest and 


highest paid teachers shall at all times 
have their full quota of pupils.” 

A number of city superintendents 
have taken part in the discussion of 
Mr. Harris’s theory, some of them as- 


|suming an attitude decidedly hostile 


to the plan of frequent reclassification. 
Prominent among these are the super- 
intendents of Columbus, Ohio; of 
Springfield, Mass.; and of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Hon. E. E. White, of 
Ohio, in a paper read before the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Aug- 
ust 4, 1874, made a strong defence of 
the position assymed by Mr. Harris. 
Extracts from this paper are given in 
the Report. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Statistics are given of 124 normal 
schools, having 966 instructors and 
24,405 students. Of these schools, 73 
are supported by State appropria- 
tions. The largest appropriation for 
auy one normal school for the year 
was for the Normal University of the 
State of Illinois; $28,987. Next to 
this is the appropriation for the State 
Normal School of New Jersey: $20, 
000. Each of the 6 State normal 
schools of New York received $18,000 
aud the Michigan State Normal 
School $17,500. The other appria- 
tions range from $1,000 to $15,000. 
Pennsylvania claims the largest num- 
ber of normal schools, reporting 11; 
Ohio 10; New York 9; and Illinois 
aud Missouri, 8 each. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Information is given in a table of 55 


of these schools, having 125 teachers 
and 1,636 pupils. Of the whole num- 
ber of these gardens reported, Massa- 
chusetts claims I4-(6 of which are in 
Boston) and New York 10. 
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“THE FRONT RANK.” 


HE “Little Rock Gazette” says 

in regard to the appropriation of 
$15,780 for the State University at 
Fayetteville: ‘Of the wisdom of 
this act there can be no doubt. If 
Arkansas is to succeed (and there can 
be no doubt about it) she must put 
herself in the fore front in the matter 
of higher education. We can not 
longer afford to send our young men 
and young women abroad when by a 
slight expenditure annually we can 
have the means of a most liberal cul- 
ture athome. The State University 
was never in a more prosperous con- 
dition. The building, one of the most 
splendid structures in the whole coun- 
try, is now thronged by youth from 
every quarter of the State. The fac- 
ulty is composed of men and women 
of ability and experience. The board 
of trustees are citizens of the State, 
in whom all have confidence. The 
board of visitors, appointed by Gov. 
Garland, are men noted for their in- 
telligence and great interest in educa- 
tion. The appropriation alluded to 
was made on the recommendation of 
the Governor, the board of trustees, 
and the board of visitors. We can- 
not doubt that the house will pass 
the bill and thus signalize their devo- 
tion to the cause of higher education 
in Arkansas.” 

This is well said. but there is no 
permanent prosperity for a State 
University in Arkansas or any other 
State, only as it is demanded by and 
recruited from the ranks of the pub- 
lic schools. If the public schools are 
liberally sustained, scores and hun- 
dreds of youth of both sexes will not 
stop short of the superior advanta- 
ges afforded by the State University. 





FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL. 





RRANGEMENTS have been 
made for opening in Jonesboro 
a school for the colored children. 
The Holston Male Institute has been 
purchased for that purpose. The So- 
ciety of Friends of Philadelphia fur- 
nish most of the money to pay for the 
property. There are two objects in 
view, first: a school to supply the lo- 
cal wants, and second: a Normal 
school for the training of teachers for 
the colored people of this and the ad- 
joining counties. 

The colored school -has been taught 
in a church about which two denom- 
inations have some contention. The 
result is that the huuse will never be 
repaired. It is not fit to teach in 
now. Any school would become de- 
moralized in sucha house. The col- 
ored people have no teachers. Neith- 
er have they a respectable school 
house in the county. The same may 
be said of the adjoining counties. 
Under the present school law there is 
no relief fer these people. They 
must grope their way in ignorance as 





heretofore unless something be done. 
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The school proposed will both sup- 
ply a local and a general want. 
Teachers we must have. It is hardly 
possible under the circumstances to 
procure them abroad. Then we must 
make them at home. The colored 
schools taught by teachers, such as the 
freedmen have, are infinitely worse 
than none. I have visited schools in 
which the worst possible methods of 
teaching were practiced. The teach- 
ers themselves, though honest and 
conscientious, knew nothing about 
the rudiments of our eduration, 
nothing about teaching, nothing about 
school government. 

Such schools are found not only in 
Tennessee, but in all the Southern 
States where the colored people select 
their own teachers. Mr. Yardley 
Warner a member of the Society of 
Friends who hastraveled extensively 
in East Tenn. appreciates the situa- 
tion and comes to our relief in this 
our time ofneed. Afirst class colored 
school will be established. It is in- 
tended to make it a model school. 
Mr. Warner proposes to be on the 
ground himself. 


H. PRESNELL. 
JONESBORO, Tenn. Nov. 24th* 


WILL YOU DO IT? 
PARENTS, do you visit the school? 





If not, who will do it: Andif no 
one calls in during the term, how will 
you know whether your children do 
well or ill? ‘ 

How will you know whether you 
havea good, bad, or indifferent tea- 
cher ? 

If you have a number of calves, 
sheep, or hogs, not a day passes but 
you will see after their welfare. If 
the stall or pen has a board knocked 
off, admitting the storm, you nail it 
on, or get the name of a shiftless far- 
mer. 

You have several children with ca- 
pacities incomparably greater than 
those of the domestic animals, for 
they have moral and intellectual na- 
tures. They are bone of your boue, 
flesh of your flesh, the very fac simi- 
lies of yourselves. 

For these and many other reasons, 
you owe them infinitely more care 
and attention than are due to the 
sheep and swine. 

Yet, you send them to school for 
six hours each day, where their hab- 
its and character are being formed, 
and your teacher tells me that you 
have not been inside the school-room 
door during the term. 

How do you know what kind of 
associates your child is having? 

How do you know whether he is 
attending to his studies ? 

How do you know how he com- 
pares with otber children? 

You cannot expect the teacher to 
report every item concerning each in- 
dividual in a public school where 
there are so Many. 

How do you know but your boy or 
girl is in an uncomfortable part of 
the school-room, near some opening 
in the floor or ceiling where the wind 
blows in, or where there is a bad 


old fashioned seat, that seems made 
for punishment, like the ancient 
stocks or pilory, and where your child 
will get curvature of the spine? 
How do you know but the school- 
room isso close and ill-ventilated that 
the ‘pupils will become diseased for 
life? 
It would seem as if some of these 
items should be looked after by the 
parents of our children now and 
then. 
Is aman or woman fit to be a parent 
who habitually ignores their chil- 
dren? 
As often before, the writer has just 
returned from visiting a school. I 
have no children to send, and do not 
reside in that district. Yet the 
teacher told me I was the first person 
who had called at the school during 
the term, though nearly through. 
I found avery poor school, as might 
have been expected. The teacher dil 
not know how to proceed ; much less 
the pupils. The recitations were fail- 
ures. Whether altogether owing to 
the eventful presence of a visitor, I 
do not know. But it is certain that 
frequent calls at the school by those 
who ought to be interested in it, will 
do very much toward the encourage- 
ment, progress, and confidence of the 
pupils, and also help the teacher in 
many ways, stimulating to better 
work and a higher standard through 
the whole school. 

Parents, do you visit your school? 

Ny; 2A. 


St. CHARLES, Ill. 


ON THE RIGHT BASIS. 


OLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, of 

alate date, says: ‘‘ The object 
of the Grange is the improvement of 
the general condition of the farmer, 
by giving more attention to public 
schools, public libraries, public meet- 
ings, public laws, and public men— 
watching carefully their course, to 
ascertain if they are true to the best 
interests of the people.” 

Our public schools are the basis of 
intelligence, and pay a larger per 
cent. on their cost to the farmer than 
any other investment he can make. 


GETTING A LIVING. 
CRIBNER’S MONTHLY$is doing 
an essential service by its plain 
practical kindly suggestions to the 
people of the country. We call the 
attention of pupils, teachers and par- 
ents to the following: 

If the American farmer wishes to 
keep his children near him, he must 
learn the difference between a living 
and getting a living ; and we mistake 
him andhis grade of culture altogeth- 
er if he does not stop over this state- 
ment aud wonder at it. 

To get a living, to make money, to 
become “ forehanded’’—this is the 
whole of life to agricultnral multi- 
tudes, discouraging in their numbers 
to contemplate. To them there is no 
difference between living and getting 
aliving. Their whole life consists in 
getting a living ; and when their fam- 
ilies come back to, them. from their 











draft, or sitting on a straight-back 
Q > 


the only pursuit that has any recog- 
nition under the parental roof, they 
must go away. The boys push to 
the centres of the cities, and the girls 
follow if they can. A young man or 
a young woman, raised to the point 
where they apprehend the difference 
between living and getting a living, 
can never be satisfied with the latter 
alone. Hither farmers’ children must 
be kept ignorant or provisions must be 
made for their social wants. Brains 
and heart need food and clothing as 
well as bodies; and those who have 
learned to recognize brains and hearts 
as the best and most important part 
of their personal possessions, will go 
where they can find the ministry they 
need. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
ESIDES the course of public lec- 
tures which have been arranged 
for the present scholastic year, and 
which have thus far been well at- 
tended, and of high merit, courses of 
“Class Room’ or “Instruction’’ lec- 
tures upon various subjects, are to be 
given in the class rooms and labora- 
tories of the University. The object 
of such lectures will be to give to 
those not connected with the institu- 
tion, more careful and detailed in- 
struction in the various branches 
treated, than can be imparted in a 
popular lecture course, in fact to give 
an opportunity to all to make a sys- 
tematic study of the subjects treated, 
very much like that offered to the 
higher classes of the College and the 
Polytechnic School. We havereceiv- 
ed a circular containing the announce- 
ment of the first of these courses, one 
of ten lectures on French Literature, 
which will be given by Marshall §S. 
Snow, Professor of History, on Mon- 
day evening, commencing January 3d. 
A carefully prepared synopsis is 
given—which by the way adds much 
to the value of the circular as a means 
of information. From this we learn 
that the first and second lectures will 
be upon the literature of the middle 
ages—the third upon the writers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
—the fourth, fifth and sixth, upon the 
leading literary features of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the seventh upon the literature of 
the Consulate, the Empire and the 
Restoration. The eighth will treat of 
Lyric poets and poetry, the ninth of 
the Drama in France, and the tenth 
of memoirs and epistolary writings, 
in both of which French literature is 
so rich. These lectures, therefore, 
will show the growth and develop- 
ment of French literature from the 
earliest periods to the present time, 
and we hope they may be followed at 
some subsequent period by courses 
upon the various periods which will 
now be treated in a general or outline 
manner. They are to be given upon 
the Smith Foundation, but to defray 
the necessary incidental expenses, a 
fee of $2 for the course is charged. 
Such lectures, in addition to the pop- 
ular general course, are just what we 
need, and afford to teachers especially 





schooling, and find that, really, this is 


ation and culture. Success toallsuch 
endeavors to instruct the people, say 
we. Tickets and circulars can be pro- 
cured upon application by letter or in 
person to Prof. Snow, at the Univer- 
sity. 





OUR ADVICE. 


UR earnest advice to teachers is, 

Do not neglect your profession- 
al culture. Read, reflect, write, and 
talk about teaching. Begin to invest 
in works on teaching and thus lay 
the foundation of a teacher’s library. 
Take some Educational Journal, and 
keep thoroughly posted in the educa- 
tional news of the State. Mark down 
every new idea you read or hear on 
the subject of teaching. Prepare writ- 
ten articles on the various subjects 
connected with education. You may 
not publish them or deliver them in 
lectures, but you will derive great 
benefit from the preparation of them. 
Some one of our American mathema- 
ticions said “‘the best way to master 
astronomy is to write a text-book on 
it,” and he is right. Each teacher 
should write a treatise on teaching, 
not with the intention of publication, 
but for his own professional growth 
and development. The attempt to 
give definite expressions to your ideas 
has a wonderful influence in systema- 
tizing them and giving them clearness. 
As you value your success in the avo- 
cation you have chosen, do not neg- 
lect your professional culture.—Nor- 
mal Monthly. 


PoPpuLAR EpvucATION.— The fol- 
lowing from a recent editorial in the 
“St. Louis Republican,” deserves a 
place by the side of the educational 
part of the President’s message: 

“To insure the perpetuity of our 
system of popular education, it must 
be kept entirely free from ecclesiasti- 
cal interference, and theological bias 
of every kind. Neither Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews nor Infidels, should 
be permitted to inject their peculiar 
ideas into an institution designed for 
the general good of all. The public 
schools are for the public exclusively, 
and not for any particular sect. And 
no Protestant can consistently resist 
the attempts of other sects to meddle 
with the school question until he is 
willing to oppose the encroachments 
ot those of his own persuasion. Com- 
plete secularization is the only guar- 
aunty of the existence of the public 
schools; without public schools there 
can be no popular education, and 
without popular education there can- 
not be a republic. 








Mr. J. A. LIVINGSTON, the efficient 
Commissioner of Newton county, is 
vigorously at work establishing dis- 
trict teachers’ institutes. He has or- 
ganized one in Seneca, Thurman, and 
Neosho. No teacher worthy of the 
name can afford to miss these gather- 
ings, or refuse to aid in making them 
profitable. All should contribute to- 
ward this. The people have a right 
to demand that teachers shall avail 
themselves of all opportunities for 
their improvement, and then im- 





an excellent opportunity for inform- 


prove. M. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMES IN THE History 
or EnGuisn Literature. By H. H. 
Morgan. Boston: Ginn Brothers, 1875. 
For sale by Book and News Co. 


The author dedicates this work “to 
those who feel the necessity for a wider 
diffusion of the results attained by stu- 
dents, and seeking the approval of those 
who by their acquaintance with hterature 
are rendered competent to express a ra- 
tional opinion.”” He undertakes to bring 
together in a very convenient and acces- 
sible form the net results of a great deal 
of reading and research among the sour- 
ces of literary criticism. He has found it 
necessary, in the course of his long expe- 
rience in teaching English literature in 
the St. Louis High School, to strive as di- 
rectly as possible to concentrate the atten- 
tion of his pupils upon the salient points 
of the authors under consideration. For 
this purpose he has laboriously culled the 
short, pithy critical dicta from the author- 
ities in literary criticism, and presented 
them in this work opposite the alphabet- 
ical list of most distinguished names in 
the history of English Literature. He 
has added in anoth+r column the names 
of the most characteristic and well-known 
works of each author respectively, and in 
most instances has told the reader what- 
ever gives special significance to the wri- 
ter’s name in the history of literature. 
He has added also a column stating the 
literary forms which the authors used. 
Here is a specimen of the work, taken 
from the list of 72 representative names: 
“George Herbert: [born] 1593, [died] 
1632 ;—IIT. [Era of Eng. Lit.]; [class], 
Sentimentalist ; [form] Tale; [represent- 
ative work] The Tempie; [characteriza- 
tion]— Next to the Scripture poems there 
are none so savory to me as Mr. George 
Herbert’s "—Richard Baxter ; [Remarks.] 
Among the few authors of good religious 
lyrics.” 

After his list of representative names, 
72 in all, be adds a second list of 48 names 
of minor writers whose services have an 
historical value. To each of these he ap- 
pends, besides the date and era, the reason 
for mention. Fifty-eight American wri- 
ters make up the list of chief authors, and 
fifty-three a second list of names of minor 
literary note. The author remarks in bis 
preface with commendable frankness and 
simplicity: ‘* This little book is offered 
for its serviceableness ; if it lacks merit, 
the author would not care to give it any 
factitious aid by extended reference to au- 
thorities, or by any recital of his own pos- 
sible fitness for the office which he has 
undertaken to fill.” 

The question of literary critical judg- 
ments is a very delicate one. No book 
ean hope to offer to its readers just such 
verdicts as will please all and offend none. 
Mr. Morgan has chosen the prudent course 
of giving the opinions of critical writers 
who have the largest following. Tran- 
scendental verdicts have been rejected be- 
eause although they may be correct and 
from a very elevated stand-point, yet their 
whole force and value depends upon an 
insight on the part of the reader into their 
authors’ points of view, and this insight 
cannot be presumed to exist among pupils 
of a high school. Without such insight on 
the part of the ordinary reader, the crit- 
ical dicta of men of rare geniusare injurious 
to him, inas much as they instill contempt 
for writers of mere talent, who are for the 
most part the writers most nourishing to 
the common mind. Writers of talent are the 
“middle men” who draw ideas from 


works of genius, and in turn furnish com- 
mon people with stores of thought and 
jmagination adapted to their capacity. It 





will not do for barnyard fowls to take les- | iques (Critique of Pure and Practical Rea- 
sons in flying from the high-soaring eagle, | son and Metaphysics of Ethics) mentioned 
nor is it good to teach common people to| or in any way alluded to in the work. 
despise the ordinary dish of beef and po-| Indeed, the same may be said even of Ar- 
tatoes, and to praise the indigestible (to istotle’s Nichomachian and Eudemian Eth- 
mortal stomachs) ambrosia of the gods. | ics and of his Magna Moralia. Our au- 
Olvmpian viands for the apotheosized | thor seems to have pondered the prob- 
heroes are by all means right and proper | lems by himself, confining his reading to 
—but give us milk for babes, and plain | the text books of second-rate authors, and 
beefsteak and potatoes for the bone and | to have availed himself quite rarely of the 
sinew of the land. assistance of the great original thinkers 
An Errort TO ANALYZE THE Moraz/| 0? this theme. This is a disadvantage in 
Ipza. By Robert D. Allen, Superin-| every way, because no single individual is 
ace ag gag Be on seg! Boag od or can be as tall as the race. One should 
lishing pe agi the Methedist Episco- take up a problem where his predecessors 
pal Church South. 1875. have left it off. If one could think out 
The writer of this remarkable treatise | the perfect solution of moral problems, 
has been obliged to give his analysis in a| yet he could not properly expound the 
very condensed form. He calls his work | S#™¢; unless he knew and used the con- 
“a mere skeleton of the author's idea,” in | ventional technique that the race has cre- 
fact. His first chapter considers the na-| ated through the labors of many genera- 
ture of man. He finds this to be three-| 00s of thinkers. It is on this ground 
fold; thinking, sentient, and will-acting. | that we think Colonel Allen’s most valua- 
“The impulsion of the will has its origin | ble thoughts will not receive the attention 
in the sensibilities” ; ideas are regarded | Which they deserve. Again, there is an- 
as necessary. The will cannot directly | other phase of deficiency which he shares 
influence either the sensibilities or the in-|i2 common with most English-speaking 
telligence, He defines liberty of the will | writers. We refer to his treatment of the 
as “the conscious power we have of form- | relation of the intellect to the will. Fol- 
ing determinations and executing them, | lowing the current psychology he assumes 
contrary to and in defiance of an impul-|®” utter and entire independence of the 
sion of the sensibilities.” The will is a|*W0—treating them, in short, as two fac- 
power that is self-increasing and self-de- | ulties, or at least making the intelligence 
creasing, and can, in fact, render itself | © be @ “faculty.” 
latent at any time. “Liberty is not the} We may sum up the great work of Mod- 





power to choose between contending or 
harmonizing emotions or their grades of 
passion ; but the power to choose in defi- 
ance of every emotion —or, in other 


ern Philosophy, and indeed of Christian 
| Philosophy properly so called, as a dis- 
covery of the identity of thinking and 
willing in their highest activities. Indeed 





words, the power to act in accord with |thisis the field on which the ‘scholastic 
given laws for action, the impelling emo-| theologians and the medieval mystics 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding.” | found their deepest insights, and whereby 
“Freedom of the will” he discriminates | P2ntheism was finally overthrown. In 
from “liberty of will” in that it is *con- | later times great social and political move- 
scious of the power to will in accordance | ™euls, e. g. the French Revolution, the 
with the ideas of the intelligence or laws | "¢-establishment of the German Empire, 
for action given by reason.” Reason is | ave their explanation in the deep pro- 
the lawgiver in the human constitution. | cess going - in the en mind toward 
Chapter IL. treats of obligation, the idea | the realization of this conviction. Great 
of which, according to him, is to be found | "@tional works of art, notably Goethe’s 
in the faculty of reason. Obligation im-| Faust and even Dante’s Divina Commedia 
plies the atomic subjectivity of the indi-| ave this identity of will and cognition, 
vidual, and does not belong to social or | (the former exhibiting it in the world of 
political combinations. civilization, the latter in the divine mind) 
The third chapter comes to the consid-| for their theme. The German mind has 
eration of “ought” and conscience, which | #¢hieved victory in the practical world 
follow from obligation. He is careful to | O™ly through its ability to pass from the- 
assert the difference between moral and | °retical cognition to will through the 
natural science, a distinction often ignored | phase wherein they nied identicnl. The 
by writers on moral science, who have | Anglo Saxon peoples, like the ancient Ro- 
not learned the alphabet of their subject. | mans, stand essentially upon the basis of 
The moral arises within the circle of con-| the will, and hence their chief problem is 
sciousness. | how to get over to the theoretical intelli- 
In chapter IV. he discusses virtue and| gence. Cognition based on the will is 
happiness. “The first law for action of |¢™pirical or inductive science—Experi- 
the willis: Form determinations in ac-|ence, i. @., what one has discovered 
cord with the laws of reason.” “Virtue | through his own doings or volitions. 
is the chronological antecedent of happi- | 2glish writers on the will rarely if eyer 
ness.” “Happiness isa positive state of | State this problem of identity of will and 
the sensibilities,” while ‘‘pleasure is the | intellect, still more rarely solve it. Only 
harmony of the physical activities.” “It | ® few mystic platonists or followers of 
is only in the wreck of positive vice and | Jacob Behme, like Henry More or John 
pleasure that positive virtue and happi-| Pordage, seize the truth of the matter. | 
ness can be established.” Chapter V. | But what the intellect fails to comprehend 
treats of pleasure—Chapter VI. of self- | is quite commonly the silent presupposi- | 
love and worship. “A man’s conception | ‘ions upon which are based the essential 
of the Divine Being,” says Colonel Allen, | institutions of mankind. 
‘is but the projection of himself into the | We heartily commend this essay on the 
infinite, except the modifications of his | Moral Idea to the careful study of all 
idea due to revelation and the gathered | thinking educators. 
influences of tradition.” 


While this work bears evidence of long | 
years of thought on the subject, there is | 
to be noted everywhere a poverty of tech-| 
nique, which apparently rises from unfa- 
miliarity with the great treatises on ethics 
in ancient and modern times. For exam- 














In Doors anp Out. By Oliver Optic. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Book and News 
Company, St.° Louis. 

This is a volume containing twenty or 
thirty good stories, illustrating the trials, 
temptations and victories of young peo- 











tem under every imaginable phase of life, 


ple, we do not find either of Kant’s crit-| healthy and yigorous in its teachings, and 


of right principies. If the story about 

‘Taking a Newspaper” could be read to 

the people of every school district in the 

State, it would do a vast amount of good. 

Tue Reapinc Cius. Edited by Geo. M. 
Baker. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Book 
and News Company, St. Louis. 

This is one of those books that our 
teachers ought to have at hand to spice up 
with now and then. ‘This is No. 3 of the 
series, and they are all brim full of short 
arlicles—serious, humorous, pathetic, pat- 
riotic and dramatic, and cost only 50 cents 
avolume. Send and get one, and you will 
be sure to get the rest. 

Hater Hour Recreations in NaTuRAL 
History. Part 7, Insects of the Field; 
Part 8, Insects of the Forest. By A. 
S. Packard, Jr. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. For sale by Book and News Co. 
The writings of Prof. Packard on insects 

are soentertaining as to remind us of Dick- 

ens’s Christmas stories. The excellent 
wood-cuts and clear type furnished by 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat make it a pleas- 

ure to turn over the pages of this series 

of booklets. , 

The several insects that infest the trees 
of our forests are described in No. 8. 
There are the pine weevil, the wood en- 
graver, the tunnel or timber beetle, the 
wine cask borer. The latter of these has 
been known to bore a hundred thousand 
holes in the staves of a single liquor eask. 
Shall we call him a toper (tapper) or an 
ally of the temperance cause? The oak 
weevil and the oak pruner, the American 
silk worm, the chestnut weevil (every boy 
has bitten into the “chestnut worm” and 
knows how it tastes), the locust tree borer, 
the various species of canker worms, of 
elm tree borers, the borers of the linden 
tree and poplar tree, the hickory girdler, 
are all described Dy the facile pen of Pro- 
fessor Packard, who gives economic hints 
occasionally, like the following: ‘“ The 
walnut and hickory entertain a larger host 
of insect pests than any other deciduous 
tree; some seventy species are already 
known to draw their supply of food from 
these noble trees. Our black walnut wood 
comes from the Western States, particu- 
larly Indiana, where the tree grows in the 
greatest perfection. It is estimated that 
within so short a period as ten years from 
the present date, the supply of black wal- 
nut timber will be materially diminished. 
It is even now time to be planting groves 
of these precious trees in the Western 
States,” ete. 

Hair Hour Recreations IN Poputar 
Science. Dana Estes, Editor. No. 15. 
The Sunand the Earth. By Balfour 
Stewart, F. R. S. Force Electrically 
Exhibited. By J. W. Phelps. No. 16. 
The Ice Age in Great Britain. By Prof. 
Geikie. Causes of the Degeneracy of 
the Teeth. By Prof. Henry S. Chase. 
The Great Pyramid of Egypt. Photo- 
graphy. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
The articie on “Force Electrically Ex- 

hibited” contains some excellent hints on 

meteorological topics. General Phelps, 
living as he does on the heights that over- 
look the valley of the Connecticut River, 
has unrivalled opportunities of observing 
the rise and progress of storms, whirl- 
winds, &c. His observations, published 
in this essay and elsewhere, are by far the 
most original and suggestive which have 
come to our notice in this field of research. 


Tue Acapemy. A Weekly Review of Lit- 
erature, Science, and Art. London, 
England. Subscription price to Amer- 
ican subscribers (through Messrs. Gray, 
Baker & Co., 407 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis) $6 00 per annum. 

Weare happy to call attention to the 
rare opportunity offered in this arrange- 
ment, to obtain a first-class English news- 
paper at a specially low rate, Dr, Ap- 
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pleton, the publisher, recently made the 
tour of the United States and Canada, 
and established agencies for the sale of 
his paper. Other similar English period- 
icals cost here double the subscription 
price of this one, having no special agents 
in this country. In The Academy one 
will find from week to week a complete 
current record of the new discoveries in 
science and art; excellent critical book 
notices of current publications; discus- 
sions of the fine arts -and music; a well 
digested summary of the news of the 
week. 


Tue January “Galaxy” will contain the 
fiirst part of a new serial story by William 
Black, author ot “A Princess of Thule,” 
“Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” ete., 
etc. It is called ‘*Madcap Violet.” The 
same number will also contain a very im- 
portant article on our National Surveys, 
by Capt. Chas. W. Raymond, and the 
“English Interregnum,” by Justin Mc- 
Carthy. Articles by Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
and Albert Rhodes will also be found in 
the same number. 

THE KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER, the or- 
gan and advocate of kindergarten train- 
ing in the United States, unites with the 
“New England Journal of Education.” 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the former 
editor, will edit a Kindergarten Depart- 
ment in the ‘* New England.” 

WE call special attention to one of the 
choicest ** Gift Books” of the season, en- 
titled ‘* The Shepherd Lady,” and other po- 
ems by Jean Ingelow. This ved line edi- 
tion, in printing, paper, binding, matter 
and all, is, in its way, a splendid specimen 
of the books issued by Roberts Brothers. 
The price, too, brings it within reach of 
all, and it contains many other gems by 
the gifted author. 


Roserts Brotruers this year make the 
strongest show in juveniles; they have 
brought out a number of entirely new 
books, and whatis quite remarkable, there 
is not an indifferent one among them, As 
deserving first mention is Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s “Eight Cousins, or the Aunthill,” 
$1 50; a bright and witty story of a little 
girl and her seven boy cousins, full of ex- 
cellent illustrations by Addie Ledyard 
and Sol Eytinge. It wouid seem, from 
the number of volumes already sold 
{something like three hundred thousand), 
that no little girl or boy should be ignor- 
ant of the charms of Miss Alcott’s stories 
—if there be such an unfortunate, let the 
“Eight Cousins” be designated for read- 
ing. Then for the very little ones is Su- 
san Coolidge’s ‘‘Nine Little Goslings,” 
$1 50, a collection of stories based upon 
the Mother Goose rhymes, and nicely 
illustrated by J. A. Mitchell. ‘Jolly Good 
Times,” $1 50, by P. Thorne, with Addie 
Ledyard’s characteristic sketches, is full 
of sunshine from beginning to end; it 
tells ail about child-life on a farm, with 
endless holidays and “‘good times,” ‘Six 
to Sixteen,” by Julian Horatia Ewing, 
$1 50, specially written for girls, advances 
the writer’s educational theories, and en- 
croaches somewhat on the realms of ro- 
mance, ending with a good deal of love 
and a marriage. ‘Mice at Play,” by Neil 
Forest, $1 50,is recommended for both 
old folks and young ones; it is not only a 
most charming and diverting story, but 
also points a moral in a most graceful 
way. These books are all in uniform 
bindings, square 12mo, and very attract- 
ively gotten up. The boys should not 
forget a story too much overlooked last 
year, almost as good in its way as Miss 
Alcott’s, “F. Grant & Co.; or Partner- 


Tue New York OBSERVER.—This best 
of family newspapers is as fresh and inter- 
esting, now in its fifty-third year, as ever 
before ; and, indeed, we think it more so. 
Its letters alone are worth more than the 
subscription price of the paper. It repu- 
diates all offers of premiums, pictures, &c., 
and sends to its patrons a splendid family 
newspaper of the largest dimensions, con- 
taining all the desirable news, religious 
and secular, and an endless variety of 
reading for young and old, all of which 
is pure and good. Every family should 
have it. For specimen copies address S. 
I. Prime & Co., New York. 

Mr, J. W. Bouton of New York, offers 
a remarkable number of fine art and other 
works, the bound volumes of those two 
elegant periodicals, ‘‘The Portfolio” and 
“L’ Art,” being first noticeable. ‘* Etch- 
ings from the National Gallery,’? with 
text by its keeper, Mr. Wornum, and 
“Examples of Modern Etching,’’ with 
text by Mr. Hamerton, are two fine vol- 
umes, with 20 exquisite plates each, at 
$10. For a gift to a clergyman or scholar, 
Rev. J. P. Lurdy’s new work on ‘*Monu- 
mental Christianity,” a small quarto with 
two hundred illustrations, $7 50, may be 
safely commended, as it deals most inter- 
estingly with an important subject hith- 
erto little treated of. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau, 








Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

lst, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 
Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 266. A European lady desires a 
situation as teacher in a school or 
family. Speaks four languages, and 
teaches elementary music and ladies’ 
fancy work. Can give high referen- 
ces. Address Mrs. P. Van Disgst, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Special Notices. 








J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New 
York, doubtless has ‘* French” catalogues 
or would procure them if required, but 
he designed to say to professors, students 
and others, that priced catalogues of choice 
and rare books would be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of stamps to pay postage. 
It will pay to correspond with him. 


pay-Hearing Restored, Great inven- 
tion. Book free. G. J. Woop, 
Madison, Ind. 


Spectra, Notice.—Don’t fail to send for 
a full page circular of the ‘* Goodyear 
Pocket Gymnasium,” as advertised in the 
Journal, lt isthe most complete system 
of physical exercise ever devised for home 
practice. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, you 
know, make almost everything needed for 
| use in this life, elastic—except consciences! 


| Send for circular. 








EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
ders. Samples free at drug om. alt mail 3 


PRESENTS FOR 


from $1 25 up to $35 00. 


appropriate gift for a 


HOLIDAY 























Cut No. 2. 


Price of Globes like Cut. No 
$8 00 to $12 00. 


2, ranges from 





Cut No. 1. 


Prices range from $25 00 to $35 00. 


No. 1 C, 12-inch, wood, round stand, Iron Ho 
pod Stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut1 or 5, $15. 
like Cut No. 2, $12. No. 2, wood round stand, 
round stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut No. 3, $8. 
3,35. No 4, 


like Cut No. 4, $1 25. 


Address with stamp for reply, 








‘ships,” by Rev. Geo. L. Chaney. 


cents. Boxes25 -—_. R, 
8-11 19 Platt Strect. ioe York. 


Dealer in sehool supplies of all kinds, No. 11N. 


5-inch, wood round stand, see Cut No. 3, $2 25. 
like Cut No. 3, $1 25. No. 6, 5-inch hemisphere, see Cut No. 4, $2 25. No. 7, 3-inch, hemisphere, 
‘*How to Use Globes’’—In the School and Family, 
to Illustration’’—Showing how to use Holbrook’s Globes and School Apparatus, $1. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


What present can you give more USEFUL, more DURABLE than a GLOBE? Prices range 


It is currently reported that there is to be another change in the style of DRESS for both ladies 
and gentlemen, for 1876, but Prof. Tice and all other scientific and unscientific men have an im- 
pression that there will be no material change in 


TEaE SHAPE OF THE HARTE 


during the next yenr, so that a present of » GLOBE will be a useful, 


beautiful, permanent, and 


PRESENT! ! 





Cut No. 5. 
Price of Cut No. 5, Tripod Stand, $15 00, 





This is the story about these Globes—they are 


Entirely New, 


Showing all the latest political divisions—An- 
nexation of Alaska, Atlantic Cable, and correct 
mountain chains, deserts, &c. 

The six-inch Globe is also new, and superior 
to any of its sizeinthe market. It is light and 
substantial, being made of the same material as 
the eight and twelve-inch globes. 

Among the advantages which these globes 
present are the following, viz: 

Ist. Outlines of natural and political divisions 
are distinctly given. 2d. Ocean currents are 
represented. 3d. Parts representing water are 
colored blue, which, besides making a better 
looking globe prevents their showing sigus of 
wear, even after long use. The above globes 
are made of paper mache, and are covered with 
a composition that cannot be dented or broken. 
They are also impervious to water, and when 
soiled may be cleaned with a damp cloth or 
sponge. By anew invention, a light metal hor- 
izon has been substituted for the old style of 
wood, so that these globes, as they are now man- 
ufactured,are vastly superior toany in America. 

New MountTIinGs. — The meridian is station- 
ary, and the globe moves in it to elevate and de- 
press the poles. The horizon may be removed, 
and the globe shown with the least possible 
frame-work to confuse the pupil. The horizon 
may also be used fora Day Circle to illustrate 
the changes of the seasons, varying length of 
day and night, &. Theentire arrangement fa- 
vors the natural method of teaching. 

CHEAPNESS.—Though made with the strongest 
balls, the latest maps, and the most convenient 
and best finished mountings, they are sold as 
low and in most cases lower than the oldest and 
poorest globes made. 

Prices of the various sizes and mountings: 

No. 1A, 12-inch, brass tripod stand with new 
iron horizon, see cut No. 1 or 5, $35. 

No.1 B) 12-inch, brass, round stand, Iron 
Horizon, like Cut No. 2, $30 00. 


ae 





rizon, like Cut No. 2, $25. No. 1D, 8-inch, Tri- 
No. 1, 8-inch, metal round stand, Iron Horizon, 
Iron Horizon, sce Cut No. 2, $11. No. 3, wood 
No. 3 A, 6-inch, wood round stand, like Cut No. 
No. 5, 3-inch, wood round stand, 


35c. ‘‘Teachers’ Guide 


J.B, MERWIN, 
Seventh st., next to Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo, 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS. 





No. 304. With Lui to raise. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. 


Wood Seat, Price, $.. 


Lock and sels Cane Sent, Price, 6 


Price, $.. 








Oak or Walnut. 
Wood Seat, Price $.... 


No. 502. 
Price, $.... 


Cane Seat, 









































ade he ager yy aero r.B 
ress, With stamp for reply, = . PEBIEL WV 
No. 11 N, Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, ST. 


No. 33. 


Walnut. 


Price, $...... 


‘is,”MO, 











ESTERBROOK’S 
SERIES OF 


SCHOOL PENS 
03, £0R sae BYMLL DEALERS 


Pop AR STEEL PENS IN USE 
| NORKS_ CRIDER NLD = WARERONSE 26 LORNA ST MERON 


9-1 9-6 


THE BEST INK. 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,\00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of 
their merits. 

HARRISON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 
nent black color soon after writing. 


HARRISON’S LETTER INK gives a perfect copy, and is alsoa free flowing ink, pos- 
sessing the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 

HARRISON MFC. CO., 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















(@°SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 29 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


EFive hundred and sixty varicties. 
Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 
Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address with 


stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 








Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


~F Without Change of Cars.-e4g 


Chicago Advertisements. 





NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers,Clergyman, Phy- 
sicians, Farmers; Young and Old. 


Remember! We ask all tosend tous for dia- 
monds, Watches, Sterling Silverware, or Silver 
’late, fine Geld and medium priced Jewelry. 
We guarantee every article as represented when 
sold. 18K Wedding Rings and Rridal Gifts of 
every kind. Any article in our stock sent to 
any address C.O.D, and goods allowed to be 
opened for examination, on receipt of enough 
to pay the Express Charges. Watches repaired 
ind fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry Manufac- 
tnred to order. 

Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Impor- 
ters, 8S. E. Cor. Lake & Clarke streets, Chicago, 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
xX F-Without Change of Cars.<Eu 





175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 





ill. 

N. B.—Parties wishing fine goods at low pri- 
ces, will consult their own interests by ordering 
from us. Catalogues sent to Dealers or Agents 
on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
= Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 

|saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
BIGGEST chance over offered a ents. We Springfield. 

ave work and money forall men, “ " 

Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spare time, | Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
day-time or eveniug, at home or traveling. | 
Light work, sherthours; more money than you 
can make on salary and perfectly independent, | 
being your own employer. Our agents are mak- | 
ing from $5 to $25 perday, working from fourto| ‘The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque 
six hours. For further particulars send 3c stamp | ,,- ; 2 : ose ‘ 
and receive by return mail our large Illustrated | Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Catalogue of new novelties and useful articles | Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


iINSMAN & CO. P.o.Boxs24, GHIGAGO, | 


8-llc 
two hundred dollars. d | Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Parties desiring to operate in a large or | Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 

c I small way, with equal certainty of suc- | Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 





37g Without Change of Cars.<ey 





wP-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
| through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
| Dubuque. 


$30 00 controls 5,000 bushels of grain | 
for thirty days. $2,500 and upwards is | 
frequently realized on an investment of | 





w3-Baggage checked to all important points. 





cess, or those wishing for information , W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
how to make and how to save, address J. F. TUCKER, Gen’l Sup’t, Chicago. 





Powers & Co., 
GRAIN BROKERS 
177 Madison Street. 


**The American In- 
stitute of Phrenology,’’ 
737 Broadway, N. Y., 


How to Learn 
Phrenology, | (ecicittareor me State) 


| will, during Summer vacation, 1576, instruct a 

AGENTS FOR FIFTH AVENUE STOCK- | class to accommodate teachers, students, min- 
| ing Supporters and Peerless | isters, and others. Circulars, giving full ex- 
WANTED Skirt Supporter, or Ladies’ | planation, sent by mail, on application as 
| Garment Suspender, adopted | above. 9-1 


















3 
degree of 8 
To thdse w 
debility, w 












and recommended by the Ladies’ Dress Reform 
| Committee of the United States. Samples by 
| mail, 0c. Agents making $5 and upwards. 

Address or call, Burr & Gary 82 W. Madison 
street, Room1. Loek box 524. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 0 000 Lady Agents wanted to sell Ellis’ 

) Stocking and Skirt Supporter. 
Large profits to agents. Send for circulars. 
Burr & Gary, Gen’] Agents, L. B. 524, Cicago. 
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GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practive 


The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected Ly per- 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture s« 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 
















is admir 



























, 


degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinal column. 
AN 


thdse who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 

debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 

it may be used with the most gratifying results. — It is grad- 

uated tc * the strongest man or the weakest child; 

e use of invalids and convalescents, 

s desirable. To ladies and children 

will be found of the most invigorating 

bly recommended by leading physicians 

» have made the subject of physical exercise 

PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 

6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4. For 

Chitdren 10 to 14, $1.30. No.5, For Ladies and Children 14 years 

and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 

50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 

fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 

Two of this size properly arranged make a Complete Gymna- 
sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Address, 

OODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


Quick TIME! 
sa@e-NO CHANGE OF CARS“@a 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROADYD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 


where 


erne 













or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


uF or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 
> L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


‘ =. P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
-4-¢ 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 
to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


the 


East or to the West. 


33>Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 











Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, Ac, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
arenow a synonym for 
Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


‘and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
See that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





to rday athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 Bitree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


FALL, 1875. 


To the Trade Dealing in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c. 9 &c. 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 
advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 
delay, this will Le done in all cases, unless oth- 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Buying directly from the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving 
number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). No exact offer can be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 


The following catalogues have been issued and 
will be sent on application. In erdering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


SiaReny PISO EAMG. oo occ sccesicccdecedscess 
Price List Printers’ Supplies... ex 
SE i.e di vicecersciceasas 
Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus. ...10cts 

Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
ments 
Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 





Avtinta”? Materiak, C08. ..556cccccsccccescss 10cts 
Catalogue School Books................+++. free 
Catalogue Law Books...............sesseees free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


yg Any book published in the United States 
or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SE TLIF'=S", 





108 Ghurch st., Nashville, Tenn. 











Facis for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VII. 


EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country.’ An edition is; published : 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 

Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this — are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen... This journal thus reaches 


merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 





I IN COE 65.6. ccsacuadaoutedscksaccsegaatesqedasavakeeusus ....40e per line. 
Outside page, back cover,.... ddentdawesiuens 35c per line. 
TAMAR DERE Scarce cisiccsdcnceinentasetes audaseae Rens cnn dialacagcacwaudsasnagnatedidedeiene stern 30c per line. 
DpeviAl MOUS voce ccccccccvsceccessce cai andinein debited dacnditeedieniennae tied 60c per line. 


Discount made on time contracts. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACHR BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 


Frrst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


SEconD—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


._——o—— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
oan produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


It isthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
ears since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
eva peer fy five or six diffierent preparations were used in —— our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack or scale off. I ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. wt all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may ee i or wy 
a a E. 


It will Last Ten Years. 


33-Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on ——. Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. it! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 


25 Beautifal Address Cards, with your 
name neatly printed thereon, for 25 cents. 25 
Transparent Bristol Cards; comic, new, and 
odd, with your name printed thereon, for 50c. 
Samples of address cards sent for 10c. Pratt 
Bros., Steam Printers, Marlboro, Mass 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BoOo;K, BINDER, 


AND 





Blank Book Manufacturer, 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 





Ready-printed Almanac Sheets — II- 
lustrated, neat, useful, profitable and cheapest. 
Agents can make money with them in all busi- 
ness towns and cities. Send 10c for specimens 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


. Blank books of every description made to or- 
er. 





OF iad ruled with neatness and dispatch. of Almanacs. PRatT BROTHERS, — Print- 


ers, Marlboro, Mass, 9-1 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, | 
OR 


Pedagogics asa System, 
Translated by Anna C. Brackett from the German of Carl Rosenkranz, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg. 

This work recomamends itself to the thinking student of Edueation as the clearest and most sys- 
tematic exposition of the Philosophy of Education. Its author, who has filled for forty years the 
chair of Philosgphy at the University of Konigsberg, is, in the best sense of that term, an eclec- 
tic. Thoroughly acquainted with the present and past developments in Philosophy, both German 
and Greek, he has done very much to make the deepest insights of Hegel and Kant accessible to | 
the popular reader. Especially in classification his genius appears to best. advantage; the learned 
and profound work of Professor Schmid on the History of Pedagogics follows the scheme ef di- 
vision and classification set forth in this work of Rosenkranz. It is not voluminous but seggest- 
ive in its minutest details. So the student of Psycology it is unusually interesting, as exhibiting 
the unfolding of the stages of mind in connection with the perieds of life, and, besides this, a 
more complete sketch of the national development of these stages in the history of the world. In 
the latter respect, it forms an outline of the PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

This book is recommended: 1. To teachers who desire to gain an insight, by private study, 
into the principles underlying their profession. 2. To Nermal Schools as a text-book on the the- 
ory and History of Education, or as a book of reference. 3. To the private student of Sociology, 
for whom it will possess special valueas unfolding the principles of social and political develop- 
ment in history. 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 








In its General its Nature 
Idea its Form 
its Limits 
PARTI. 
In its Special Physical 
Elements. Intellectual 
Moral 
PART II. ( ( Passive NG 55 cs creoseacnceee y 
Ser 
| Monkish 
< Military 
Education | In its Particular | National < Active ae ees: Egypt. 
Systems Industrial .............. Phoenicia. 
Pe err. Greece. 
PART III. Individual { Kractical jsvsknaeees seal Rome. 
Abstract Individual { Northern 
Barbarians. 
IND socio atncktuepaedanteceunncieineeee rene Jews. 
( Monkish 
Humanita- | Chivalric (for Special Jesuitic. 
riun Callings Pietistic. 


The Humani- 


ties. 
for Civil Life< to achieve an ideal of< The Philan- 
Culture thropic 
(Movement. 
2 for Free Citizenship. 

This work makes a neat volume ot about one hundred and fifty pages, and is arranged methodi- 
cally, and divided into sections in such a manner as to fit it most admirably for a text-book for 
Normal Schools. As such it might profitably occupy the place in the course of study usually de- 
voted to Mental Philosophy and Theory and Art of Teaching. It is emphatically a book for pro- 
found study—a book that will continually grow in appreciation the more it is studied. While it 
is a compend of the entire subject, covering as it does, first, a treatment of the nature, form, and 
limits of Education; seeondly, its special elements, physical, intellectual, and moral; thirdly, a 
philosophic survey of the history of Education in all parts of the world;—on the other hand, it is 
not so voluminous as to oblige the teacher to use it in a fragmentary manner. Itis just what a 
text-book ought to be—full of suggestions. 

PRICE Pre-palp BY MaiL.—Bound neatly in green muslin, $1 50 per copy. Bound in paper 
cover (uncut,) $1 00 per copy. A discount of one-third will be made from _ these pie If six 
copies or more are ordered ata time. Address WM. T. HARRIS, 

8-12-c Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


State Normal School, 


WARRENSBURG, MO., 
SESSION 1875-76. . 
eS tite 
FACULTY FOR 1875-76. 
G. L. OSBORNE, MISS IDA M. CARHART, 


Principal, and Inst. in Professional Teaching. Instrif€tor in Drawing and Botany. 


R. C. NORTON, UPTON PERRINE, 


Instructor in Mental Philosophy and Nat, Hist. Instructor in Com. Dep. and Penmanship. 


J. J. CAMPBELL, MRS. M. W. FISHER, 


Instructor in Ethics and Language. Instructor in Arithmetic and History. 


W. F. BAHLMANN, MISS HATTIE FLOYD, 
instructor in Mathematics and German. Instructor in Geography and Reading. 


8S. K. WHITING, Instructor in Vocal Music. ‘ 


CALENDAR —First Term begins September 6, ends November 12. Second Term begins Novem- 
ber 15, ends January 28. Third Term begins January 31, ends April 8. Fourth Term begins 
April 11, ends June 16. 


VacaTions—First Vacation from December 24 to January 3. Second Vacation from June 16 to 
September 5. 


BoakpD OF REGENTS.—R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent; William McLean, President; H 
C. Fike, Secretary; A. W. Ridings, William P. Greenlee, Samuel Martin, John E. Ryland, Jas. 
Ward, Treasurer. 

STATE NorMAL ScHoo_t—District No. 2 —As its name implies, the mission of this Institution 
is to train Teachers for the Public Schools of the State, and to that end will the Regents and Fac- | 
ulty direct all the resources at theircommand. Their constant aim will be to promote the cause | 
of Popular Education, by sending out graduates well trained in the Art of Teaching, and thor- | 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the true teacher. 


The Faculty is largely composed of gentlemen who have spent many years in educational work, | 
and who are in complete sympathy with the public school cause. They are aware of the aifficul- 
ties that constantly beset the peg oS a oe teacher, and will take pleasure in pointing out the | 
best means of surmounting those difficulties. A practical and comprehensive Course of Study | 
will be 'ollowed, and no effort will be spared to give the young teacher a thorough preparation in 
every department of his work. 

In addition to the regular and complete course, as shown by the Catalogue, the Board of Regents 
have provided for opening a Commercial Department, in which thorougi instruction will be given | 
in Penmanship, Book Keeping, etc. | 


_ CONDITIONS OF ADMISsION—Candidates for admission, if ladies, must be fifteen years of age; 
if gentlemen, seventeen. In the discretion of the Faculty, candidates one year younger, respec- 
tively, may be admitted. 

At the beginning of each term applicants will be examined by the Faculty, and classed accord- | 
ing to their attainments. 


| 
ExpENsES—Tuition is free. An incidental fee of $2 50 a term, payable in advance, is the only 
charge made by the school. | 


Students can obtain text books from the Library. To prevent loss, the books must be paid for | 
when drawn; and the sum so collected will be refunded when the books are returned in as good | 
condition as when taken, reasonable wear excepted. | 

Board, including room, fuel and light, can be obtained in private families at $3 00 to $4 00 per | 
week. Self-boarding, as practiced by many students, costs from $1 00 to $2 00 per week. Rooms | 
can be rented at reasonable rates for self or club boarding. 


ADVANTAGES—The location 1s healthy and easy of access. There are two daily trains each way 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, passing through Warrensburg; and other railroads connectin 
therewith afford commuhication north and south. The mo of the community are good, ond 











the society is excellent. For catalogues and further information, address the Principal. 





NE PLUS ULTRA! 


National Talic 


[FRENCH CHALK] 
Crayon and Pencil Co., 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late discovery in this country of a de- 
posit of Tac (French Chalk) is being hailed as a 
blessing by teachers, students, and ail who have 
been accustomed to use the common chalk cray- 
ons, Which, on account of offensive and health- 
injuring dust, and great loss (fully ene-half) by 
breakage, have become a nuisance in the school 
room. 

The imported TaLc Crayons (French made) 
although costing $3 00 per gross, have been 
found cheaper than the brittle and unpleasant 
chalk so extensively used. Our TaLc Crayons 
are superior to the French made, and are une- 
quivocally and universally pronounced by all 
educationists to be par excellence, the superior of 
all other crayons in the market, or known to 
the trade. 

The National Talc (French Chalk) Crayon and 
Pencil Company, is organized to develop this 
TaLc. The manufactory where these crayons 
are made, cost $100,000. 

Talc Crayons are dustless, firmer, more pleas- 
ant to handle, do not soil hands, clothing, 
books or desks, make no clouds of dust in the 
room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at $1 530, is 
dustless, but so thorougely oils blackboards in 
a few days’ use, as to compel all who try to use 
them to abandon the attempt. New York City, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other 
large cities have been obliged to throw all dusty 
and offensive chalk crayons out of use. 

When it is known that one gross of our Cray- 
ons is equal to five boxes of School Chalk pen- 
cils (which ten gross cost $3 00 to $3 50) are free 
from grit and dust, are firm, strong, and mark 
with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to pray 
for their immediate adoption by all Boards of 
Education, and all Educational Institutions of 
whatever kind or class. 


PRICES. 


White Crayons, per gross.................. $1 CO 
Colored, assorted, per gross........... ... 
Railroad and Carpenters’ Crayons, per 

EZTOSS 20. nw ccce er cvccvcccesscccsecessesevese 
Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s Crayons, 

WEED; DAE BUGTB, 0 viéings 008 sécecscees bok 
Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s Crayons, col- 


ored (white, blue and red) per gross.... 2 50 
Perfection Slate Pencils, boxes of 24...... 10 
Billiard Chalk, per box...................- 25 
Tailors’ Crayons, (black, blue, carmine, 

and white, in same box) 60 pieces....... 40 


w"Specimen boxes (one gross) by express, 
50 cents. A liberal discount made to the trade. 


National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co. 
Box 50, Monmouth, Ill. 


The Hon. Newton Bateman, than whom there 
is no better judge in this country, says as fol- 
lows: 

Knox CoLLeGk, Galesburg, lll., Oct. 28, ’75. 

Dear Sirs—A thorough trial of your dustless 


| Talc Crayons enables me to eommend them in 


strong terms. I think that a like trial wiil sat- 
isfy any one of their superivr excellence, 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
NEWTON BATEMAN. 


No educationist in the country could give an 
opinion that will be more readily accepted, than 
the Hon. Newton Bateman. For twenty years 
he has been Superintendent of Public Instrac- 
tinn of the State of Illinois, and is now the hon- 
ored President of Knox College. 


‘or these 
d to see 


idents of colleges, professors, &q3j 
Crayons are selling on their merits> 
them is to adopt them. 


Upwards of 
| one hundred similar certificates, given by pres- 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. 


Subscription $2-per 
Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 


we 





To SuBscRIBERS—The Western will aim te re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form of 
original articles the best resvltsgi 
intellectual effort. It addresses 
who value thought upon subjects If 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in ada? 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March lst, 
1875, which upon examinatien proves to, be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 187I 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 

(equivalent toa reduc!ion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS — Con- 
taining a play, a charade, a play for little folks, 
a pantomime, Jarley’s wax works, tableaux, 
parlor games and amusements, optical delu- 
sions, mystery of table raising, acting rhymes, 
seeing through your hand, to take a person’s 
shirt off while his clothes areon, &c. Theabove 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2 three cent 
stamps, by Happy Hours Co., publishers, No. 
1 Chambers street, N. Y. Catalogues of books, 
plays, tableaux, &c, senton receipt 01 stamp. 
8-12 9-2 


——————————————_—_———[[[=Sa=EEAE 
BOOKS New Location, Eastern 
1 Prices. ibles, Rehgious and S. 

S. Books a specialty. J. W. Mcintyre, 
8-11 9-1 Agt., 719 Olive street, St. “Louis. 





$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 








THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 









\DVERTISING AGENTS 
Ona) —_*F  .. On 
Park Row 


Where Advertising Contracts can be made. 
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